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The Essential Qualities of a Good Assistant* 
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In the consideration of this subject 
today it is unnecessary to begin with 
the alphabet of the profession. We have 
learned by heart the catalog of its vir- 
tues, which is not an alphabetical one, 
since it used to begin with Tact and 
frequently ended with that same in- 
tangible quality. 

It is much more difficult to talk 
about a thing than to do it. The task 
that I have set myself today is to try 
to make you agree with me in this con- 
clusion: Given certain basic and es- 
sential, personal and mental qualities, 
a fair education, a fund of enthusiasm 
and loyalty, and a constructive curios- 
ity as to human reactions, we have the 
material from which good library as- 
sistants can be made. 

I never read a novel or an essay by 
John Galsworthy that I do not come 
away from it with a bit of vivid, vital 
experience which can be fitted into the 
mosaic that goes to make up the day’s 
work. Toward the end of Saint’s prog- 
ress, which I read not long ago, the 
Saint comes to preach his final sermon, 
in the church that he has served and 
loved all his life, and when he reaches 
that point, he pauses and looks back 
over the years, and as his last message 
to his people he preaches again the 


first sermon which he brought to them 





*Read_ before the Indiana library asso- 
ciation November 6, 1919, Evansville. 


as a young man, full of his ideals, full 
of hopes. 

Though there is today, of course, no 
question of our “leaving the church” 
this incident seems to me to hold a 
suggestion for us all. The time has 
come when instead of plunging straight 
ahead we must go back, and restate the 
ideals of those men and women whose 
breadth of vision and depth of spir- 
itual appreciation of what librarianship 
might mean, gave us the impetus which 
has had such huge results in the last 
few years. 

They brought to their work what all 
pioneers must bring—imagination, 
fearlessness, enthusiasm, selfless devo- 
tion, and a high purpose to serve—and 
to make their service a needed part of 
the routine of everyday life. They 
taught men, women and children to 
need them, and they never failed in 
their efforts to meet the needs. They 
were missionaries, consecrated and sus- 
tained, and though they do not sleep 
in Flanders Fields, we owe them just 
as much. We must not fail to carry 
on, to earn our right to stand beside 
them. The torch has been flung, and 
are we ready and steady and sure that 
we can keep it burning? No handful 
of people can do this, no solitary and 
selfless enthusiasts scattered here and 
there over the country. The work is 
too great. It is for all of us to do, 
from the least up. 
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A library is great as its service to 
humanity is great, and it is insignifi- 
cant as its service is feeble. I would 
like to give as a motto to every per- 
son entering the service that phrase 
which appears on the coat of arms of 
the Prince of Wales, “I serve.” That 
must be the basis from which all good 
comes in the library, for we all serve, 
either our own ideals, be they high or 
low, or those which because of force- 
fulness or their usefulness to meet our 
purposes, we have chosen to adopt. 

First in viewing the necessary qual- 
ifications I want to ask your permis- 
sion to interpret broadly the phrase 
“good assistant.” The essential qual- 
ities for that invaluable and necessary 
being, are the essential qualities of a 
good librarian, a good head of depart- 
ment, and more or less of a good li- 
brary trustee. There is, when it comes 
to essentials, no possibility of class dis- 
tinction. The artificial divisions be- 
tween ranks in the profession are like 
the state line between Kentucky and 
Indiana, very easily crossed, once one 
has reached the place for crossing. 

Now what are these essentials? To 
begin with, it goes almost without say- 
ing that a librarian needs health, pa- 
tience, enthusiasm and loyalty. In 
what walk of life does one not need 
these primary virtues? We can take 
it for granted that the successful appli- 
cant is coming to us endowed with the 
common or garden variety of human 
graces and faculties, of which the con- 
stitution assures us we all have an 
equal quantity. We know that those 
fine old men were misinformed, and 
they probably knew it, but that phrase 
begins an important document fit- 
tingly. 

The educational background of the 
assistant these days is too often doubt- 
ful and unreliable. In our own library 
we have not lowered the standard, but 
the standard has been lowered. Supe- 


rior attractions in other fields of work 
have with us as everywhere, wrought 
havoc among our would-be assistants. 
College people willing to go into the 
apprentice training class of even a 
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fairly large system are fewer and 
rarer. The high school girls are 
young, inexperienced and frequently 
but badly prepared for our needs. Now 
what must we do to make this rather 
unpromising material into the good 
assistant which we have trained the 
public to expect, into the assistant who 
knows when and what she does not 
know? 

First and foremost she must be made 
to know what library work is and what 
it is not. She must be taught that she 
is entering a profession; that she is 
not going to work in the same sense 
that she would be if she had to sell 
buttons. She must, be made to feel that 
she is becoming a part of a great educa- 
tional system, a chain which crosses 
and recrosses the country, which takes 
up the work of schools and colleges 
where they leave it off, and which gives 
the advantages of schools and colleges 
where these institutions cannot reach. 

I wish that every librarian in the 
country could handle books as books, 
and use them as tools, never forgetting 
that they are books. This assistant 
must be taught where to look for that 
compensation which is the real com- 
pensation of the real librarian, that joy 
in the work, that love of the service, 
that enthusiasm for the opportunity, 
which can equalize what must seem 
to the outsider who cannot be made to 
understand the inadequate pay, and 
sometimes the overlong hours, and the 
drudgery which must be part of all or- 
ganized efforts. All of which consti- 
tutes the differences between a profes- 
sion and a trade. 

There are three phases of library 
work, as I see the question looking at it 
as a whole. The librarian is first a 


- selector, next a custodian and third a 


distributor of books. Sometimes one 
person fills the whole role, but very fre- 
quently nowadays there are several 
people concerned in the several pro- 
cesses, and the different qualifications 
which are brought to the work allow 
of choice, which is always good. One 
hears much of self determination. 1 am 
for self determination in library work. 
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Insofar as possible a good assistant is 
a better assistant if she is allowed to 
do that part of the work which she 
wants to do, for she wants to do it 
usually because she feels she can do 
it better than another. It has always 
seemed fair to me in the division of 
work, to give each person on a staff a 
certain bit which is her own to do, 
something for which she is entirely re- 
sponsible, where her own ingenuity 
can improve the procedure, where she 
can enlarge and amplify the scope of 
her usefulness, where she is respon- 
sible, first to herself, and next to her 
chief for errors and mistakes. Aside 
from this piece of work which is her 
own, the routine of the department or 
the library should rotate. Frequent 
exchanges of work bring out new ideas, 
new points of view, and so far as the 
essential procedure of the library 
is concerned, it is greatly to be de- 
sired that every member of the depart- 
ment or staff, as it may be, should be 
capable of carrying on, no matter what 
happens. 

And now to get back to the three 
phases of the work. I am going to 
touch but lightly on the librarian as a 
selector, for the assistant rarely has 
much to do with this, which seems to 
me the most difficult problem in the 
whole field of the work. There is fre- 
quently in my mind the quotation from 
Frederic Harrison, “Of all men _ per- 
haps the book-lover needs most to be 
reminded that man’s business here is 
to know for the sake of living, not to 
live for the sake of knowing.” 

To select books for a community we 
ought to know everyone in it and every- 
thing about it. But that is not given 
us in this world, so we have to limp 
along with a fair knowledge of books, 
and all that we can assemble in the 
way of a fund of general informa- 
tion and learning. Then we have to 
rely on tools, and specialists to help 
us. The years help most, and our 
powers of observation, for we learn 
what people need, which is not always 
what they want. We learn what we 
may give them instead of what they 
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want, and we learn what we may try 
to make them want. 

Next the librarian as a custodian of 
books. How that pleasant phrase has 
been stretched to include whole ar- 
mies of workers, from pages to spe- 
cialists of every type. The assistant 
who comes into this branch of the ser- 
vice, to my mind (which is always the 
mind of a circulation department work- 
er) needs training in methods and pro- 
cedure. She is the person who is fre- 
quently not seen when out of town 
visitors are given a hasty survey of the 
institution. But she keeps the wheels 
moving. She does her work in what 
seems undisturbed peace and quiet, 
compared to the work which is done 
with and for the public. She is forced 
back upon herself and her fellow work- 
ers for her inspiration, for she lacks the 
stimulus of contact with the public. 
Breadth of vision is’ essential here, im- 
agination enough to see beyond the 
tool that she is creating, into the minds 
of the people who must use it. A cat- 
aloger who catalogs for the catalog and 
not for the public is the most limited 
creature in the world, and her idol has, 
indeed, feet of clay. ; 

No matter what branch of the service 
falls to the share of any assistant, the 
picture of the varied public to be 
served must be kept before the work- 
ers. Her service is an integral part of 
the whole, and it all is for the benefit of 
that group of “mere people” which the 
Young Visitor finds it so easy to lump. I 
wish every cataloger, every classifier, 
every assistant in every department could 
have an occasional turn at a busy desk 
on a busy day. I would like to bring 
this “Service of Supply” right up into 
the front line trenches, and allow them 
to use the tools which they supply for 
others’ use. It would be a good way to 
get common sense and simplicity put into 
practice, and nothing is more needed in 
library procedure. 

Now for the distributor of books, the 
assistant who meets and strives to please 
the public. She it is who represents the 
library in the public mind, by her man- 
ners and her skill is the whole place 
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judged. In the year 1919, so scarce are 
trained people, so difficult to get, so hard 
to keep, and so expensive to maintain that 
we might as well face the thing squarely 
and try to say what we would make of 
the available material. For we must in 
nearly every case mould it to our great 
need. There are not enough library 
school graduates to go around. In the 
urge to get things done, these library 
school people are frequently given the 
necessary technical work to do. You can 
teach a page to find and shelve books, and 
to use a stamp, hence the new and but 
hastily prepared assistant is often put 
into circulation work, and she takes her 
training as she goes. 

The work with the public is most sat- 
isfying, though the hours are irregular 
and hard. There is great stimulus and 
often compensation out of all proportion. 
The public dramatizes library work. It 
lifts it out from between the covers of 
books, and it makes the worker some- 
times the actor, frequently the astonished 
audience, and sometimes the critic of 
the whole performance which shifts and 
moves slowly or quickly, but always 
moves. 

The essential qualities of a good as- 
sistant in the public departments seem 
to me to be identical with the essential 
qualities of a good angel. There is no 
virtue she does not need, and in addition 
she needs a good many human faults of 
her own, otherwise she could not under- 
stand and cope with the happenings of 
any day. 

There is so much appeal made for 
every kind of specialized efficiency that 
I am not going to touch on that phase of 
the question. I am going to plead that 
the person who serves the public be one 
who loves books, whose joy in them is a 
thing separate and distinct from her use 
of them as a means of livelihood. We 
must never tire, we must never let our 
keen enthusiasm fail us, or we are 
drudges in reality. The assistant who 
comes into contact with the public must 
read. She has to keep ahead. Often in 
the absence of the leisure which is so 
necessary for the real enjoyment of 
books, she has to fall back on reviews 


and other makeshifts. She’has to learn 
to skim. We must not let these neces- 
sary substitutes destroy for us the sheer 
delight of reading. We cannot under 
any conditions afford to read just what 
we ought to read to keep up. In our 


hectic overcrowded life, do not let us - 


allow ourselves to be cheated and de- 
frauded of the joy in books. There can 
be no worse affliction than to come to this 
work, as many of us do, loving books 
just after people, and through some mis- 
adventure to lose the appetite, the crav- 
ing, the desire to know what is inside the 
covers and the bright jackets, which do 
not always tell all of the truth. To get 
tired of books! That is indeed a calam- 
ity if it overtakes a worker in a library. 

Nothing is more fascinating than to be 
able to match up books and the public. 
There is no pleasure more real for both 
the public and the librarian than getting 
the right books and the right person to- 
gether. Whether it is the university pro- 
fessor who hopes you will keep him and 
his subject in mind, and who is grate- 
ful when you do, or the fat little old lady 
with her tight coat of several seasons 
ago, who clutchgs your arm and says, “I 
just loved the Unknown lover. Can’t 
you find me another one as good?” The 
thrill is there, for there is recognition of 
the effort to serve, and who will say 
which service is the greater? 

It seems hardly necessary in this dem- 
ocratic age to stress the democratic or- 
igin of the library, but I know that since 
we are human it is easy to forget that all 
people must be treated alike, and all as- 
sistants must treat rules with the same 
respect. There are two well known ways 
of getting rules broken. The first and 
commonest way is for the dear public to 
set herself or himself out to reach the 
limit in the way of being obstreperous 
and disagreeable. There are always some 
people who expect to get what they want 
because they are so mean no one can 
stand out against them. Then there are 
those who are so lovely you cannot re- 
sist them. Those who deposit a blossom 
with delightful regularity on a desk, and 
hope in exchange to find a new book 
waiting for the library card which is 
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right there and ready. I frankly admit 
they are harder to resist than the man 
who greets you at nine o’clock in the 
mcrning and refuses to pay his two-cent 
fine for the book due the day before, be- 
cause if he had brought the book in at 
nine-ihirty last night it could not be given 
out before nine this morning and here it 
is now, ready for use, and he does not 
intend to support this institution by pay- 
ing fines anyhow. These “mere people” 
call for patience, they call for a sense of 
humor, and they help us if we are really 
interested in finding the joy in little 
things. Please do not call me Pollyanna, 
I assure you I am not. But the assist- 
ant who is a success with the public must 
be interested in people. She must bring 
to her work a constructive curiosity con- 
cerning the reactions of the individuals 
with whom she deals. She must have a 
mind, alert and awake, she must be a 
good listener, but she must also know 
how to escape. It is a fascinating game 
that she can play with the public, the pub- 
lic that is sometimes so difficult to under- 
stand. I have tried time and again say- 
- ing to the man or woman going past the 
desk with or without books, “Did you 
find what you wanted?” and the aston- 
ishment on the faces is sufficient com- 
mentary. Sometimes you get a whole O. 
Henry story in the sentence or two in 
reply. Sometimes a timid person is made 
bold enough to try to tell you what it 
was he really wanted. It is surprising to 
see how much you can find out about peo- 
ple’s motives for coming to the library, 
and just as they pass before you. 

There are people who tell you frankly 
that, they come to read because the room 
is warm and light. You can draw your 
own inferences as to what they left. 
There is the girl who expected to meet 
a “friend.” Sometimes she does, and 
once in a while she fails tragically. There 
is the woman who assures you she nearly 
always reads non-fiction but tonight she 
has decided to waste an evening on Mrs 
Barclay, and you strongly suspect she 
has wasted others similarly. There is 
the small boy who asks you each time 
how old he must be before he can have 
his own card and stop using his father’s. 
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There are all sorts and of every nation- 
ality, but it is the rare one who fails to 
respond to what seems to be a personal 
interest, and the assistant who makes it 
a real interest will find untold return for 
the slight smile and the question. She 
will be fresher and keener at the end of 
the day than if she merely stamped 
books. She will be younger at the end 
of the year. She will have tapped un- 
suspected resources in her mind. Her 
sympathy and human understanding will 
have grown perhaps beyond even her 
own imagination. By simple human 
means, she can very frequently piece out 
her technical shortcomings. If one is 
clever, the public can often be used in 
unsuspected ways. They can be taught 
to help the assistant and to help them- 
selves. Human experiments are very 
easy to try out; there is such a well 
equipped laboratory all ready and at 
hand. I say again what I said before, 
enthusiasm and loyalty based on a con- 
structive curiosity will in the course of 
time make a good library assistant out of 
almost any willing material. 

And now I want to try to relate these 
generalities, as old as the movement it- 
self, to the period of unrest in which we 
are living. Every thinking person in the 
world today wants to put out a steady- 
ing hand, to help bring conditions of liv- 
ing back to normal. Personally I want 
to wake up some morning without an in- 
tangible feeling that perhaps the world 
has ended in the night. I crave some- 
thing which will lift the sense of strain. 
We hoped for it all to be over when the 
war was over. We looked for the golden 
age, incurable optimists that we are. I 
heard an Englishman say with a moan 
that we had lived through the golden age, 
and did not know it, in the free, comfort- 
able, easy going years before the war. 
Whether it is before or behind us I do 
not know, but it is not with us now, and 
as I see things, we librarians have now 
our great opportunity. 

In a world where everything else is 
topsy-turvy, where the limits of the pur- 
chasing capacity of the dollar are on 
everyone’s lips, we have something price- 
less to give—to give in this age of barter 
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and sale. We have ideals, not our own 
makeshifts, but all the riches of all the 
ages. We hold the key to the whole situ- 
ation. Vision is the thing that is going 
to carry the world forward, enlighten- 
ment for the masses so that they may 
learn to handle wisely the power which 
they are acquiring. There is no time to 
begin with the young. The urge is on 
us, and we have to educate in idealism 
those to whom ideals have not always 
been easy of achievement. The library 
in this day of unrest must be a stabilizing 
influence in every community. It must 
give that to all people which will enable 
them to meet the most unusual needs of 
the day’s work, and it seems to me there 
can be no greater service rendered. 
Those of us who are old enough to 
have seen the old order, and the begin- 
ning of the new have a great burden upon 
us. We must train up these younger as- 
sistants to realize the spiritual as well as 
the practical importance of the service 


we are to render. We have been and are 
badly paid. No one who comes into the 
profession from choice, and there should 
be no other way of coming, can fail to 
realize this, but while we have to try to 
increase the actual physical remunera- 
tion let us never fail to stress the oppor- 
tunity which we have. It is no common 
or lightly to be regarded thing, the posi- 
tion the library may occupy in the com- 
munity. The work that the least of us 
has to do, may seem simple, and yet be 
far-reaching in its results. 

What then are the essential qualities 
of a good assistant? They are the es- 
sential qualities of a good citizen first, 
combined with the best that can be 
achieved by and for the individual in the 
way of education. Add to this a joy in 
the work, a determined loyalty to its 
high ideals and an appreciation of 
its opportunities. The instrument has 
been put into our hands. Let us use it 
well. 





The Business Man and the Public Library* 
Nellie E. Parham, librarian, Withers public library, Bloomington, III. 


When Rotary clubs were still quite 
new and it was a real honor to be asked 
to address them, a member of our li- 
brary board—a Rotarion—asked me to 
speak to the Rotary club on the library. 
The time given seemed very short in 
which to prepare a paper or talk, but 
one doesn’t ask a member of his own 
board for much time in which to pre- 
pare a talk on the work which means 
his daily bread. Unhappily, consider- 
ing my limited time, composition pro- 
ceeded slowly. 

After many false starts and ineffec- 
tual attempts to tell the business men 
of Bloomington what their library 
could do for them—and how much they 
really needed it—it occurred to me— 
Oh blessed thought—to talk altogether 
about the help the business man could 
give to the public library. The atmos- 
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phere cleared and I settled down to 
the pleasant task of telling my hearers 
of the things they could do for us. If 
there happens to be a librarian here 
who has never published such an ar- 
ticle in her local paper she will enjoy 
writing one. 

I may say this particular paper was 
a modest, chatty little affair, in which 
I confided to the local rotarians the 
financial affairs of the library—what 
we could do with more money if we 
had it, our aims, our hopes and fears— 
the gaps in our book collection, some- 
thing about our readers and the things 
they asked for. I also plainly told 
them what a tower of strength they 
might be in the extension of our work 
—that if we could feel that this body of 
intelligent, progressive men _represent- 
ing the very best in our body politic, 
stood back of us there was little we 
would fear to undertake and as little 
that we could not do. I never sug- 
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gested to one man there that he should 
actually read a book or that he needed 
to read one—but just at the close of 
my paper, I did ask them to come in 
occasionally and read the titles of the 
new books, that that was quite an edu- 
cation in itself and did not take much 
time. 

I think it might be truly said of this 
meeting that “a pleasant time was had 
by all.” A body of prosperous men 
who have just eaten a good luncheon 
can listen pretty attentively, while en- 
joying their after-luncheon cigar, to a 
paper which in no wise taxes their men- 
tality. 

In our special line of propaganda, I 
doubt if we emphasize sufficiently the 
importance of a personal acquaintance 
with the business men of our town. 
There is an enormous amount of give 
and take in the business world of to- 
day in which our institution will not 
share without this acquaintance. You 
may know your bankers, your leading 
merchants, the president of the associ- 
ation of commerce, a few leading man- 
ufacturers. That is not enough—carry 
your acquaintance into as many small 
shops and stores as possible. The 
more business men you are able to call 
by name the better for your business. 
There is no other class more easily 
reached. Collectively, you find them 
at the Commercial club, in the young 
men’s business club or in the adver- 
tising club. Individually each man is 
found in his own shop, where it is his 
habit to be courteous and approachable. 
He knows that there is a library in 
town and believes it a good thing. He 
may use it and he may not, but you 
have the odds in your favor if he knows 
you. 

When the armistice was signed and 
these “piping” times of peace came in, 
a good many librarians faced some- 
what neglected institutions. We had 
given unsparingly of our time and 
work in the winning of the war. Our 
field of reconstruction was not far to 
seek. It lay within our own four walls. 
At that particular time the problem of 
the business man may not have seemed 
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insistent. He too had a field of recon- 
struction. He was renewing an ac- 
quaintance with his clerks and stenog- 
raphers, taking an inventory of his 
goods and chattels and planning for the 
future. Prices on his entire stock, too, 
had to be marked up. The uniformity 
and efficiency with which that work 
was done is proof positive that he had 
little time for belles lettres. 

It was then that our fiction shelves 
were gone over from A to Z, unsightly 
volumes withdrawn, popular titles re- 
placed and everything new which gave 
any promise of being worth while pur- 
chased. War-weary wives and mothers 
came in crowds and carried these books 
away as rapidly as we could get them 
on our shelves. Who shall say that by 
furnishing entertainment and cheer 
for friend wife we had not been helping 
friend husband? Better than a list of 
references on price-making to a tired 
business man, is a happy, contented 
wife. This holds equally true of the 
work done in the children’s room. 
How many men not personally users 
of your library, stop on their way home 
for William Henry or Margaret Anne? 
How often do you hear, “I guess my 
boy spends about all of his spare time 
in the library, doesn’t he?” or “No, I 
don’t use the library very much, but I 
have a couple of girls who must keep 
you pretty busy.” And there used al- 
ways to be the man—he is appearing 
again, now that the war has closed, his 
name is legion—who has stopped for 
something we were going to look up 
for Mrs Legion’s club paper. 

It may be mistaken judgment—it 
may be even a treasonable suggestion, 
but I suspect that our dissatisfaction 
with the business man’s relation to the 
library is quite in excess of his, that we 
are possessed of a Divine discontent 
which has not yet attacked him—and 
I more than suspect that it is about the 
manifestations of this discontent that 
I am expected to talk rather than of 
our personal acquaintances, our con- 
tented women and happy children. All 
of those, however, are important foun- 
dation stones, 
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At the Asbury Park conference, Mr 
Leete, of the Pittsburg Carnegie library, 
had an excellent paper, now being pub- 
lished in Pustic Liprarigs, in which he 
said that in their extension work in Pitts- 
burg they had but scratched the surface 
of the soil; such a confession from such 
a source reconciles me to the limited 
work that we, too, have done in this 
“Hunting of the Snark.” 

Our campaign began just 20 years ago 
with the very first Booklist that I sent 
out from Bloomington. The list sub- 
mitted to the Book committee included a 
book on “Window trimming.” 

The title was questioned but approved. 
The arrival of this volume caused no spe- 
cial stir in business circles. Our publicity 
was probably faulty. Our next venture, 
at about that same date, was more am- 
bitious and more successful. An expert 
electrician at the Chicago and Alton 
shops sent us, at our request, a long list 
of new, up-to-date books on electricity. 
We bought the whole lot, and they were 
hailed with delight by our public. As I 
look back upon those early days, I believe 
we were ahead of the times for it seems 
there was a rather long period when we 
were not aiding “vested interests.” We 
were probably engulfed by “the public li- 
brary and the public school” wave but 
with the coming of “Scientific manage- 
ment,” we were again back on the job. 

By the time Mr Dana’s list of 1,600 
best business books came out, we were 
the possessors of a Beck duplicator—and 
in addition to publishing a list of our new 
business books—for we bought gener- 
ously—we sent copies of the list to all 
of the members of the advertising club 
and the Young men’s business club and 
to many individual business men. Unlike 
Mr Wilson, it has not been our policy to 
carry our message directly to the people. 
We have always given the employer the 
courtesy of the first lists. We did the 
same with the little blue and green and 
brown lists that the government asked 
us to circulate. We usually sent with 
these lists a note saying that the books 
are in the Public library and we hope that 
he may have some employees who will be 
interested and will he be good enough to 


see that the lists reach his people. All 
communications to the Chicago and Alton 
shops—lists, posters, communications— 
go to the superintendent of motive power. 
He is not too busy to send a note thank- 
ing us for our interest, and promises that 
the distribution will be made. By the 
time the automobile industry had reached 
such proportions that life and limb were 
endangered each time a foot passenger 
attempted to cross the street, we were 
posting in all of the garages lists of our 
books on the care and running of auto- 
mobiles. These are a few of the things 
we really have done—I might mention 
some other things, such as our movie ads, 
but this has been our method of ap- 
proach. When I began this paper, or 
rather when I began thinking about it, 
I asked a half dozen of the different cal- 
iers who had dropped in to gossip and 
were eating up what little God-given time 
I had for this paper, to name the 10 men 
whom they would consider the 10 lead- 
ing business men of the town. Naturally 
the lists differed but little, but I was a 
little surprised that each person began 
his list with the same name. 

Will you bear with me while I tell 
you just a little about the use these 
men make of our library—I may as 
well begin with Abou ben Adhem. 

He heads a very large wholesale 
grocery business. In addition to this 
he seems actively interested in every 
possible movement for the betterment 
of the town. He is an active member 
in one of the largest churches. His 
devotion to his family is noticeable. I 
know him well as I was for two years 
a member of an executive committee 
of which he was chairman. I have seen 
him in the library a number of times 
always at a public meeting or in the 
librarian’s office, where he had stopped 
to talk over some committee work. 
He once told me that a great many 
successful business men owed more of 
their success than they would be will- 
ing to confess to the untiring work of 
some alert woman who held the post of 
private secretary, I hope this man 
knows that his private secretary uses 
the library—for to my knowledge, he 
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never has. Of the men named on the 
list, three have been at different times 
members of the Library board—one a 
leading dry goods merchant, a second 
at the head of a big printing and sta- 
tionery firm. He, like Abou, has many 
other social and business interests; the 
third, a present incumbent, is the head 
of a business that has a number of 
branch houses thruout the country 
whose orders run into the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. These men have 
all been good board members—inter- 
ested in the institution which they 
were serving, but from no one of them 
has there even been a question nor a 
suggestion concerning the service that 
the library should render to business. 
Their interest has seemed limited to 
the educational and cultural influence 
of the library. Their wives and chil- 
dren use the library constantly, but 
these men are not wearing out the 
business books. 

The fifth man on our list happens 
to be a Christian Scientist who has oc- 
casional spells of indisposition—during 
these times we supplement the work 
of the Mother Church by furnishing a 
line of reading that we feel will free 
his mind from error. The last time the 
gentleman found himself indisposed he 
drove over in the evening after dinner 
and we looked around for the most 
promising things. The four horsemen 
of the Apocalypse and a half dozen other 
volumes of fiction and essays had been 
picked up, when my friend said, “Rob- 
ert brought me a book the other day 
that I enjoyed. Maybe you have some 
by that author—Zane Grey.” We had. 

Another Bloomingtonian who _ has 
had the reputation of being the shrewd- 
est business man in the town—has 
during my stay in Bloomington asked 
me for just two books. One the “Ban- 
dits of the prairie” and the other any- 
thing on landscaping cemeteries. 

The president of the Commercial 
club gets an occasional book—of a gen- 
eral sort and everything that the li- 
brary buys on his special hobby—which 
is town planning. The Luckenbill 
brothers have built up a wonderful gro- 


cery business. They sell to the elite at 
elite prices. I used often to go home on 
the same car at night with the senior 
Mr Luckenbill. It was a wonderful op- 
portunity for me to advertise my wares, 
but as Mr Luckenbill never asked me 
to come in and try their latest brands of 
fine fruits and cheeses, so I never asked 
him to come in and look over our busi- 
ness books. We just talked about our 
neighbors. And when I concluded to 
move down town—and Mr Luckenbill 
and I took our last ride together—I 
didn’t mention even Robert Browning. 

I do not wish to carry the impression 
that no business men use our library, 
that would be quite false. A goodly 
number of them do. I have often 
thought from the number of words we 
spell and pronounce and the number of 
places that we locate and the number 
of statistics that we furnish over 
the telephone, that there must be a 
great lack of confidence on the part of 
many firms, in dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias and year books. I think one 
of the real services that we render to 
the business man, the active adult 
business man, is our telephone in- 
formation; and that the second great- 
est service is the recreational reading 
that he gets from the library. His 
wife carries it home to him. Our busi- 
ness books are read, greatly read, but 
I fancy principally by the men who are 
getting ready to go into business, and 
by clerks and office forces. 

At the same session of the A. L. A. 
meeting at which Mr Leete read his 
paper, there was another paper quite 
as good [I thought, upon the cultural 
and inspirational value of the library. 
After the meeting I dropped into con- 
versation with a man who said of this 
last paper, “Have we got to go on 
listening to that sort of stuff? We 
have been hearing that for 40 years.” 

Well, you know, there are things to 
which we have been listening for 1,900 
years—things that we some of us con- 
sider worth while because they seem 
fundamental—and that brings me to 
what I feel is the real crux of this 
whole matter. 
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I do not believe it is our province to 
look upon the business man as the Goose 
that lays the golden egg. With our 
limited knowledge and our limited 
amount of help the rank and file can 
not specialize along business lines 
without a loss of good to the greatest 
number. Nor do I think the business 
man needs or expects it. 

What is it that this country needs? 
Is it big business? I should say not. 
Take the business men of your town. 
Is their crying need for further know- 
ledge concerning advertising and sales- 
manship and ways of making money? 
I should say not. Have we been mark- 
ing up our goods or have we been 
cheapening our wares? Cheapening 
them, I should say, when the best 
thing that we can say of knowledge is 
that it counts on pay day. “Rich man, 
poor man, beggar man, thief,” has the 
most fascinating possibilities—along 
matrimonial lines. Think of the won- 
derful surprises that might greet you 
at the close of a day’s work if you 
were a beggarman—or even if your 
husbandman were the beggarman, but 
today we read that the public library 
has books to help us decide this ques- 
tion. If the public library is going to 
hold its place by stressing the fact that 
it can help us by showing us how to 
grow rich, then I will have none of it. 
I would rather have my fate decided 
by the number of buttons on my gown. 
We may boast that our circulation of 
600’s exceeds that of all, other classes. 
How about our 200’s? Are they soar- 
ing skywards? If the body is more 
than meat and life more than raiment, 
how much are we advertising the really 
worth while books in our libraries? 
The business man needs the help of 
the library. Personally, I believe there 
is no line in which he needs it less than 
along business lines. In a very recent 
number of Harper’s Philip Gibbs in an 
article “Some people I met in America” 
writes: “I met some women who spoke 
with a certain irony which reflected the 
spent light of old illusions, and others 
who had a certain wistfulness in their 
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eyes, as though searching for the un- 
attainable happiness. The tired busi- 
ness man has his limitations like most 
men. Often his long hours of absence 
at the office and his dullness at home 
make his wife rather companionless.” 
Again. “The tired business man ought 
to be careful lest he become too tired 
to enter into the interests of his wife 
and to give her the minimum of com- 
panionship which all women demand.” 
This from a keen, interested observer 
of American life. How about booming 
the circulation of the 100’s a bit? We 
need a philosophy that will help us not 
to fear decent poverty. We might even 
start a campaign to make comfortable 
poverty, popular. I don’t know any 
class of people better fitted for the job. 
This summer I heard a man say, “I 
haven’t much money—I don’t want 
much.” Both statements were abso- 
lutely true, but I happen to know that 
this particular man is getting much joy 
out of life and some out of reading. 
We have all noted the wonderful cir- 
culation recently of 900’s. Naturally 
there was no end of interest in personal 
war narratives. But how much do our 
business men know of the history of 
their own country? Suppose one of 
them, for example, reads “The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams.” In that, there 
is so much that is applicable to present 
conditions that it would hold his inter- 
est. If from that, you could induce him 
to read the life of John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams he would find that 
our history is just one fascinating con- 
tinued story. Many of them do not 
know this, they have not taken the time 
—nor have they had their attention 
called to the fact. Why not call their 
attention to 800, 300, 200, 900, 700, 100, 
500, 400 and 600’s? 

This paper is not an arraignment of 
the business man. In your position 
there is no greater asset than his ac- 
quaintance and friendship. In your as- 
sociation with him, you will be sur- 
prised at the education you will re- 
ceive. 

It is not a protest against making 
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a feature of your business books. They 
form a comparatively recent addition to 
literature and must receive the same 
publicity that we are giving to books 
upon the trades. This is a protest 
against specialization, a visible tendency 
in our advertising toward emphasizing 
the dollar mark. 


Let us look after the business man, but 
let us put his mind and morals above his 
pocket book. 

We might occasionally flash on the 
screen to the business men of the town— 
In the long run, it’s what you are, not 
what you have that counts. Use your 
Public library. 





Psychology and the Librarian 

What is the instinctive response in 
the mind of the man on the street to 
the word “library?” Does it suggest 
to him the welcome, the willing ser- 
vice which we librarians wish it to 
typify? Or does it mean to him some- 
thing aloof, which has no interest for 
the average person? We have built up 
elaborate systems to extend the use of 
our books as widely as possible and we 
wonder why the acceptance of the op- 
portunity is not more ready and uni- 
versal. Some libraries have timidly 
followed business into the field of ad- 
vertising and call attention to their 
wares by placard and poster. But I 
venture to think that the trouble lies 
too deep to be reached by such super- 
ficial methods and that a radical change 
in the attitude of the library worker to 
the public is necessary. 

Librarians have suffered from a too 
intensive study of technique. We are 
taught how to keep the many records 
of the library with neatness and pre- 
cision. We are trained in the intric- 
acies of the charging system. We are 
drilled in the minutiae of cataloging, 
the exact placing of each point of punc- 
tuation, when to bracket and when to 
refrain from bracketing. And the nat- 
ural though unintended result of all this 
emphasis on method is the deification 
of the system and the rule of the little 
tin god of Red Tape. 

But why all this system? Is it an 
end in itself? Are we not in danger of 
forgetting the ultimate purpose of all 
our machinery, the test by which it 
must stand or fall—our service to the 
public? The Public! How often we 
speak of it with an amused tolerance 


and smile over its failure to under- 
stand. In a thousand and one ways it 
falls short in its appreciation of our 
technique. But how often do we put 
ourselves in its place and realize that 
the methods with which we are famil- 
iar to the point of boredom may be 
to an outsider a hopeless maze? Now 
the moving picture operators have 
learned to a second how long it takes 
the average audience to read the legend 
on the screen; yet in that same in- 
terval an intelligent person can read 
the words three or four times. Too 
often in our explanations we make 
speed the important factor without 
considering the ability of our audience 
to understand what to them must seem 
a strange jargon. Take the example of 
the catalog. “Author, subject and title 
cards, alphabetically arranged,” we ex- 
plain glibly, and leave the poor man 
floundering in the alphabetic sea. He 
resents the feeling of inadequacy forced 
upon him, and makes his escape cher- 
ishing no happy memories to urge a 
repetition of his visit. 

At one end of the scale is the timid 
person who is bewildered by the un- 
familiar surroundings, who is afraid to 
ask for what he wants, and must be 
met just inside the door with cordiality 
and understanding. And at the other 
end is the specialist who knows exactly 
what he wants, and resents the assur- 
ance that here is another book just as 
good as the one he called for. Between 
these types ranges an infinite variety, 
and the library must be en rapport with 
each one. The personal contact must be 
made before the service can be rendered. 

And how far do our elaborate tech- 
nical courses go in educating our workers 
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for this vital contact? Frankly, not one 
step! The librarian’s failure is not due 
to lack of devotion to the work—this she 
has in plenty, else she would not continue 
in the profession at a salary which would 
disgrace a ditch digger. Her failure is 
due to a fundamental fault in her educa- 
tion, the lack of a scientific study of the 
public she serves. Surely an institution 
which deals with books as related to peo- 
ple can not afford to neglect half its field. 
Emerging from its former cloistered and 
philosophic existence, psychology is in 
vital touch with daily life. Social psy- 
chology emphasizes the essential unity of 
man and the equally essential diversity of 
men. And this is not mere theorizing— 
it is hard, common sense, which would 
appeal to the heart of Mr Gradgrind 
himself. Character analysis is in the 
air, as the crop of correspondence courses 
testify, and while no one will expect to 
gather figs from thistles by means of 
practical psychology, lesser transforma- 
tions may be wrought. The system-cen- 
tered worker will not at once acquire uni- 
versal sympathies, but the understanding 
worker will reenforce her instinct by 
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knowledge and add fifty percent to her 
efficiency. 

Salesmanship is what is wanted. Here 
the library schools might take a leaf from 
the book of the department stores, where 
training for the point of contact is recog- 
nized as an essential part of the equip- 
ment of the clerk. Courses in salesman- 
ship are coming to be the rule in the 
larger stores because it pays in dollars 
and cents to have a clerk know how to 
adapt herself to the types of customers. 
And though the library is not concerned 
with dollars and cents, it is more in- 
tensely interested in securing the best 
connection, for it deals with potentiali- 
ties, the electricity of thought that may 
galvanize a life, and a failure may spell 
disaster. Let library schools offer courses 
in practical psychology, the study of hu- 
man nature, and teach the librarian to sell 
the book, not to let the customer get away 
without the thing he wants, and above all 
to send him away pleased. Then “The 
Public” will be rightly viewed as human 
individuals, each with a personal need, 
for whom the library has the food his 
soul craves. ELEANOR GLEASON. 





Library Staff Associations 

Whenever a group of people is work- 
ing together, each contributing his 
share toward a realization of the same 
ultimate end, there should be a con- 
scious spirit of unity of purpose. The 
purpose of the library, from the Board 
of Trustees down to the pages, is to 
make available to the public books and 
their contents. As a library grows 
large and as the number of assistants 
multiplies, this unity of purpose may 
be more and more lost sight of by in- 
dividuals. It is, for instance, far too 
easy for the accession clerk to forget 
that he is a public servant. It is for 
this reason that there should be a 
definite effort made to keep this idea 
of a common purpose before the mind 
of every library assistant. 

This is particularly the problem of 
the large library where the assistants 
are tucked off into pigeon-holes—actu- 


al or figurative. They become one- 
sided with minds of the single-track 
variety. Now a mind is a valuable as- 
set so long as it is used, but nothing 
deteriorates so rapidly as an unused 
mind. Minds are stimulated and kept 
alert thru interest. Interest can be 
self-generated but almost always it 
needs an outside stimulus, and it is 
in this capacity that a library staff as- 
sociation should serve. It should typ- 
ify the mutual interests of its members 
and promote them in every way possible. 

In the first place, interest in the in- 
dividual library should be aroused by 
making clear the vital points of contact 
between the different departments and 
the peculiar problems that arise in the 
various branches of the work. The staff 
association, made up as it should be of 
every member of the staff, might well 
have the function of helping to deter- 
mine some of the general policies 
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of the library. Suggestions from 
members should be welcomed and 
everyone encouraged to participate in 
association meetings on an equal foot- 
ing. The immediate problem to be 
worked out would be—how to present 
what might be called hackneyed activ- 
ities in a new and inspiring light. 

In the second place a more vital in- 
terest in the broader aspects of our li- 
brary profession should be developed. 
We should not only feel pride in the 
achievements of librarians of the past 
but understand and support the really 
big and progressive movements in the 
library world of today. I suppose there 
is no profession with fuller potential- 
ities for the future than our own. It 
needs well directed energy and human 
vision and only by keeping in touch 
with what is being done can we hope 
to lend our slight aid in a well directed 
fashion. 

What I have said may seem mere 
words but the import of it is that there 
must be engendered among us a deeper 
significance of what we are working 
for. My idea is that thru staff associa- 
tions our purpose may become clearer 
and we, that is, library trustees, chief 
librarians and library assistants may 
work along on a true basis of mutual 
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coéperation instead of, a3 is sometimes 
the case, on a partial basis of antagon- 
isms and of opposed interests. This 
latter is, as I understand it, the prin- 
ciple of trade unions. It would seera 
that the principle of opposed interests 
of the employer and employee which 
is the basis of the deplorable situation 
today existing under the capitalistic re- 
gime need not enter into the adjust- 
ment of conditions in libraries. To be 
sure the wage system holds sway with 
us as it does in the industrial world 
and this cannot be ignored. The ques- 
tion of remuneration assumes _par- 
amount proportions with us all at the 
present time. It is no longer the lux- 
uries of life but it is the necessities of 
life that are in jeopardy and wages 
must be adjusted to meet the exigencies 
of living conditions. Well directed 
efforts of a library staff association 
ought to improve conditions along 
these lines. For where there is a con- 
scious, unified and high purpose per- 
meating all the activities of a library, 
misunderstanding and mistrust must 
give way before the principles of good 
will, of knowledge and of justice. 
GRACE KELLEY, 
The John Crerar library, 
Chicago. 


In the Letter Box 


Library Activity in Wyoming 

In answer to a query addressed to 
the University of Wyoming, as to what 
state work was done for Wyoming, the 
following interesting reply was _ re- 
ceived : 

I am no longer librarian of this li- 
brary, resigning last June after 27 
years as head librarian, and am now 
“Emeritus.” Within this period, I was 
instrumental in initiating circulating 
and traveling libraries. We have sev- 
eral traveling libraries going to every 
county in Wyoming, to any town, 
ranch house, rural school and even 
to the penitentiary, to country stores, 
etc. In addition, we send these to se- 
lected libraries in all of these places, 
to public city schools, to high schools, 
where they are having debates, etc.; 


we send to any one or any community 
or club, boxes or bundles of books. 
Hardly a day passes but we have de- 
mands of some sort for our books. 
Some places, we pay the carriage, 
sometimes not, rather adjusted to the 
financial condition of the locality, as a 
dry farming region. 
Grace RayMonp HEsBarD, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. 





Division Histories 

In reference to reyimental and div- 
isional histories, I record “The Ninth 
United States Infantry in the World 
War,” 235 pages, published by the 
Ninth Infantry at Neuwied on the 
Rhine. } ve Oe 

Boston university. 
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The Appeal for the Restoration of the 
Library of Louvain 


The committee does not attempt to 
define closely the sort of material needed. 
The University of Louvain has chairs 
of philosophy, letters, law, medicine, the- 
ology, and science, including technology. 
Books are needed in all of these depart- 
ments,—and indeed in all branches of 
knowledge of concern to an active 
faculty and student body in a modern 
university. 

The publications of learned and scien- 
tific societies and files of scientific and 
technical periodicals will, of course, be 
appropriate. 

Rarities from private collections are 
eminently desirable. The committee is 
confident that collectors will be disposed 
to contribute some of them not only as 
replacing at least in kind material of dis- 
tinction destroyed, but also as an evidence 
of American connoisseurship. 

The Smithsonian Institution has un- 
dertaken to forward through the Inter- 
national Exchange service any material 
accepted. 

The packages should be strongly 
packed or cased, plainly marked “The Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
for the University of Louvain,” and sent 
prepaid. HeErsert PuTNaM, 

Librarian of Congress, 


For the Committee. 





Treatment of Biography 

In regard to the inquiry from Bangor 
public library, it might be stated that the 
John Crerar library has from the begin- 
ning classified its biographies under the 
subjects with form division 92 and with 

added entries in the 920’s. 

AKSEL G. S. JOSEPHSON, 

Cataloger. 





A Correction 
In Pusric Lisraries for October, 
p.329, the author of the Study Outline 
on Modern Poetry which we publish 
is given as May Prescott Barnes. The 
name should be Mary Prescott Parsons. 


Miss Parsons is librarian of the Public 
library, Morristown, New Jersey. 
Tue H. W. Witson Company. 





Hospital Library Service 
Sioux City, Iowa 

The Sioux City public library has 
established a new department, known 
as Library hospital service. There are 
confined in Sioux City hospitals every 
year between 18,000 and 20,000 pa- 
tients, coming from Sioux City and 
trade territory and in fact from miles 
beyond. There is no systematic or 
organized plan to supply these pa- 
tients, when convalescing, with good 
reading matter. 

The plan is to carry library service 
to every hospital in Sioux City. The 
Sioux City board of library trustees 
has authorized this new department 
and arrangements have been made 
with all hospitals in the city. The six 
hospitals are all enthusiastic about the 
undertaking. A hospital librarian has 
been appointed who will visit each hos- 
pital regularly and find out what the 
patient desires in the way of reading 
matter, which will be dispatched the 
same day, even though necessary to 
borrow from the main library. 

As a basis for the collection to be 
established in each hospital, a success- 
ful campaign for 10,000 suitable books 
was conducted by the library during 
the week of September 28 to October 
4, which resulted not only in supplying 
the books needed but proved to be 
quite the best piece of advertising and 
publicity the library has ever enjoyed. 
The effect has been very noticeable in 
every department of the library. 

It was during the time the librarian, 
C. W. Sumner, was camp librarian at 
Camp Cody, New Mexico, a year ago, 
that the idea came to him that here 
was an opportunity for the public li- 
brary to carry over into civil life one 
of the good things so successfully ac- 
complished in military life. Immedi- 
ately on his return to Sioux City, in 
October, 1918, he began to plan and 
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organize the new department of hos- 
pital service, which is now established. 

With collections placed in every hos- 
pital in the city and supplemented by 
the main library, with a hospital libra- 
rian employed to visit the convalescing 
patient and find out what is wanted 
in the way of reading matter, whether 
it be a book or magazine or whether it 
be a story or reading aloud that is de- 
sired, are we not the first public library 
to establish ‘such a service? I should 
be glad to learn of any other library 
with a similar department. 

C. W. SuMNER, 
Librarian. 





Concerning the Enlarged Program 


An enlarged field of usefulness for 
the A. L. A. is of course approved by 
every member, and more money is 
needed for it, but what legitimate ap- 
peal have we to public charity that jus- 
tifies the national drive for two million 
dollars proposed in the tentative en- 
larged program? The N. E. A., the So- 
cial Workers’ conference, the Medical 
association, and many other bodies of 
professional workers represent work of 
great importance to national welfare, 
which, with large endowments, could 
be made of much greater national ser- 
vice, but how would we individually 
feel if asked to contribute to a national 
drive put on by any one of these or- 
ganizations? 

With the exception of the proposed 
hospital, coast guard and merchant ma- 
rine service, which has a legitimate 
appeal for public support the pro- 
posed program is almost entirely con- 
cerned with the improvement of the 
library profession—better standards, 
better publications, better bibliography, 
etc.—all very excellent, but problems 
which every profession has to face and 
which are usually worked out and 
financed by the profession itself, or by 
private endowments. 

It is a very real question to be satis- 
factorily answered before we promise 
to give our support to this campaign 
—what arguments can we use to con- 
vince our friends and the general pub- 
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lic that it is their duty and privilege to 
contribute to a national survey of libra- 
ries, to the installing of libraries in 
large industrial plants, even tho pri- 
vately operated, to the establishment 
of a national clearing house of informa- 
tion, etc? 

Many items in the proposed program 
seem to be meeting with general dis- 
approval, at least such was the case at 
the Missouri state meeting, particu- 
larly that part of the program which 
seems to encroach on the field of other 
organizations, but one much needed 
and long promised service fails to receive 
any mention whatever—what about a 
central employment bureau that will 
be a real clearing house for library po- 
sitions? 

The proposed financial drive 

The following are a few of the ques- 
tions suggested by discussion of the 
proposed financial campaign of the 
A. L. A. with representative business 
men: 

1. Is it not true that inasfar as li- 
brary service to the army and navy has 
been successful and inasfar as_ its 
continuation and extension is desirable 
it will be assumed by the proper de- 
partments of the federal government? 

2. If library aid is to be extended to 
states should it not be done either 
through the Library of Congress, the 
Bureau of Education, or other govern- 
ment bureaus rather than through a 
private organization? 

3. If special library service is to be 
extended to special classes of scholars 
or readers should it not be through the 
government agencies established to 
serve them or through the societies 
organized to represent their interests, 
and by international action rather than 
independently ? 

4. With reference to publications, 
ought not the association to leave the 
publication of extended bibliographies 
to the federal government and the 
more efficient university, state, and city 
libraries, and to private publishers, 
either institutional or commercial? In 
other words, ought it not to confine it- 
self to the publication of such selected 
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bibliographies as will be useful enough 
to pay for cost of manufacture and 
distribution? 

5. With reference to publicity, do not 
libraries need book publicity more than 
they need library publicity? Should 
not the former be secured in codpera- 
tion with book publishers? May the 
latter not be placed upon a commercial 
basis? 

6. Is there any other national or- 
ganization, either scientific or educa- 
tional in character, which has under- 
taken a financial campaign of this char- 
acter? 

7. Should not questions of this kind 
be submitted to a referendum of mem- 
bers of the association? 

W. Dawson JOHNSTON. 


* * * OK * 


Dear Editor: 

I’m glad you have raised the question 
as to where the workers are to come 
from to carry on this new program. The 
wart demand about broke up my staff. 
They were needed then to do important 
work elsewhere. Now they are badly 
needed right here and more of them. 
This thing of letting work already 
started, languish while the workers are 
tolled off to start something else some- 
where else, is neither good business nor 
professional ethics. 

LIBRARIAN. 


Children’s Book Week in Chicago 


In spite of a very full program of reg- 
ular work and a much curtailed staff, the 
Chicago public library welcomed Chil- 
dren’s Book Week as a fine opportunity 
to emphasize the need of careful selection 
of reading matter for children, since 
Chicago parents buy children’s books 
very freely. 

The library tried to arouse a special 
interest in the question of “best books” 
for children by publishing short, sug- 
gestive lists of attractive books for chil- 
dren of different ages, including the 
newer and less familiar titles, in the 
monthly bulletin; also by an exhibit of 
such books, with artistic, hand-made 


posters, listing books on various subjects 
of interest to children, such as pirate 
stories, boy scout stories, tales of giants, 
animal tales, bed time stories, etc. Book 
lists were distributed and conferences 
were held every afternoon at four o’clock 
in the Young People’s department. 

The program of the week included the 
following : 

Monday, Fairy tales, Jessie L. Mel- 
sheimer, librarian, W. 26th street branch. 

Tuesday, Before the reading age, Julia 
A. Baker, librarian, Austin branch. 

Wednesday, The young book lover, Adah 
F. Whitcomb, chief of children’s depart- 
ment, 

Thursday, Recreational reading for the 
high school age, Eliza Pendry, librarian, 
Englewood High school branch. 

Friday, Reading aloud in the schools, 
Pearl I. Field, chief of circulation depart- 
ment. 

Saturday, The family reading table, Adah 
F. Whitcomb. 

There was an attendance of about 60 
persons daily, who asked questions and 
took part in the discussion. 

Some rather interesting facts were 
observed. The discussion seemed to in- 
dicate that more interest is taken in books 
for young children than for older ones. 
More teachers than usual attended. Judg- 
ing by the interest shown, frequent pro- 
grams of this sort would be much appre- 
ciated and there were many requests for 
lists of the books discussed. 

Each of the 44 branch libraries pre- 
pared special exhibits, many of which 
were placed in store windows in ‘the 
neighborhood, and proved extremely at- 
tractive, causing many new readers to 
register. 

An interesting feature of Children’s 
Book Week was shown in the codpera- 
tion between booksellers and the library. 

All the stores willingly displayed li- 
brary bulletins announcing the confer- 
ences, and several asked approval of the 
books listed in their catalogs and then 
printed recognition of the help received 
from the library in compiling these lists. 
Their catalogs were distributed at the 
library during the week. 

Talks were also given by librarians at 
two prominent women’s clubs. 

Apau F. WuHItTcomes. 
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Chemical Literature and Its Uses 

A work of less than 50 pages by 
Marion E. Sparks giving a bird’s eye 
view of chemical knowledge as em- 
bodied in printed form, that is, as it 
exists in books and periodicals liable 
to be found on the shelves of a scien- 
tific library. “Notes of 12 lectures in 
chemistry required of third year stu- 
dents in chemistry and chemical en- 
gineering, University of Illinois.” 

There is no occasion for saying any- 
thing about the work for the purpose 
for which it was intended. It speaks 
for itself. As a synopsis is often the 
real stamp of a subject grasped, these 
pages should be very useful to those 
who enjoyed the privilege of the course 
of lectures, and I would venture to say 
that they might be very useful to many 
who did not. Libraries might profit by 
posting conspicuously such a work 
near the reference shelves of the read- 
ing room. One might hope in time 
to see all the fields of advanced scien- 
tific reading covered by just such 
guides to finding the proper book for 
a particular purpose. 

The present work, and all such works 
mark the gap that has sprung from the 
unco’ good increase in books in num- 
ber, in scope and in depth. When a 
science has reached a stage such that 
its terminology no longer sounds like 
the English language some interme- 
diary is needed to bridge the gap be- 
tween the professional reader and the 
reference librarian who is trying to 
assist him in finding the particular 
work which will be of use to him for 
a certain purpose. Libraries cannot 
afford a resident chemist, physicist, 
geologist, etc., etc. to supply informa- 
tion about recondite points in organic 
chemistry, etc. And library aids have 
not always been chosen with reference 
to a training in elementary physical 
science even. Hence works like the 
present one may become more and 
more a necessity to fill the gap between 
library folk who know how to buy, 
house, arrange, and find books and the 
scientist or technician by profession 
who does not know the book he needs. 


Of course, to make a work like the 
present one wholly useful to a particular 
library it ought to be edited for that 
library with reference to the library’s 
resources. It is cruelty to busy readers 
to engage their attention in works the 
library does not possess and could not 
get inside a month or more. Also, it 
ought to be kept up to date. Perhaps 
by marking or cutting the leaves ex- 
traneous matter could be excluded and 
new entries interpolated. 

In conclusion of this appreciation I 
venture a personal view that some li- 
braries other than college libraries 
might prefer the historical side of 
chemistry quite by itself. Libraries 
are prone to preserve history of what 
has been done but the busy industries 
are so busy making history that their 
historical interest faces forward. 


W. F. STone. 





War Work 

In speaking of the work done by Mr 
S. H. Ranck at his headquarters at St. 
Nazaire, in France, the bulletin of the 
Grand Rapids public library says: 

In this area last winter there were about 
200,000 American soldiers and sailors, and 
there were in operation at one time or an- 
other for the service of these men over 300 
libraries. 

The work divided itself up as follows: 

1. Getting books from the ships, loading 
onto cars, and shipping them to Paris for 
the use of the rest of the A 1 

2. Getting book service to the men in Base 
section, No. 1. 

3. Getting books to the men on ships, 
especially potato ships, coal ships, and re- 
lief ships, which did not get back to the 
United States for long intervals. 

4. The supplying of educational books 
for army schools, particularly divisional and 
area schools where advance instruction was 
given. 

5. After May 1, the handling of the maga- 
zine distribution for the men in this area, 
the magazines being distributed by auto- 
mobile directly to the camps. 

6. Salvaging the books from the libraries 
in Base section-No. 1, as the camps closed 
and the men moved out. Nearly 70,000 v. 
were salvaged from these libraries. 

7. Getting loaded onto ships and ship- 
ping back to the United States all books 
salvaged in France, nearly one million vol- 
umes, for the further use of the men in the 
service of our country. 
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«A Look-over” 


It may seem that an unnecessarily 
large space is given to local library meet- 
ings in this number of PusLic LrprariEs, 
but that is really not so. The time of year 
brought an unusually large number of 
meetings at almost the same time. The 
subjects discussed are timely, of com- 
mon interest and presented for the most 
part by persons who know their sub- 
jects and how to present them. 

Pustic LiprariEs has been the official 
organ of the Illinois library association 
for many years and tries to give the re- 
port of its annual meeting as much space 
as possible. The A. L. A. proposed 
changes in the constitution are noted, and 
the schools have their usual interesting 
stories. 


The school department has some use- 
ful information for school-library work 
and the advertisers given space are all 
reliable. 

It is the intention of those most con- 
cerned to make Pusric LrprarieEs for 
next year the best volume that has yet 
been issued. This is a high aim in view 
of the excellence of the material that 
has been printed in days gone by. But 
the goal has been set and all possible 
effort will be made to reach it. The 
help of many workers will be needed 
to do this, and every one is invited 
to help attain it. News, contributions, 
subscriptions, by all means subscrip- 
tions, are earnestly requested to help in 
the desired achievement. 





National Library Service 


The subject of government docu- 
ments is one which has been for many 
years more or less of a bugbear to one 
group of library workers, while it has 
been the source of the greatest inter- 
est, almost delight, to those who have 
come closest to it. 

There has never been a good reason 
for disaffection toward public docu- 


ments. One cause of misunderstand- 
ing has been the lack of system and 
uniformity on the part of the govern- 
ment in issuing publications, many of 
them of the greatest value, from the 
various departments. At various 
times, efforts have been made by those 
who, on account of close association 
with government affairs, have under- 
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stood better than the rest of the world 
just what the publications contained, 
something of the science of which they 
treated and of the relations which they 
bore to each other. From time to time, 
the efforts to systematize and regulate 
the publications of the government have 
borne fruit, and a vast improvement 
has been made in the work of issuing 
check lists, digests, bibliographies, etc., 
in the last 25 years. 
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What are librarians doing to help in 
the great work of establishirg a gov- 
ernment source of National Library Ser- 
vice? Miss Edith Guerrier has spent 
money, time and effort to forniulate the 
plan and has made distinct progress to- 
ward its acceptance. The presenta- 
tion of its value will be more easily 
understood than before by local mem- 
bers of Congress who are asked to vote 
for it. Has the matter been called to 
their attention? 





Help Restore Louvain Library 


An effort is being made throughout 
the country towards a commendable 
contribution to the restoration of the 
Library of the University of Louvain. 
This was greatly stimulated by the re- 
cent visit of the venerable Cardinal 
Mercier, but it remains for the bulk of 
the contribution to come from free-will 
offerings by those who wish in this 
way to render a protest against the 
senseless vandalism which destroyed 
the University of Louvain, and par- 
ticularly the library. It is said that 
only once before in history has such a 
disaster been inflicted upon the world, 
when in A. D. 643 the Caliph Omar 
destroyed the library of Alexandria in 
the name of God, and even that in- 
stance is of very doubtful authority. 


The people of the world concerned 
about the intellectual and cultural re- 
generation of Belgium have been at 
work to bring about that desirable end. 
At present there are more than 3,000 
students attending courses given by 
120 professors, but, of course, the lack 
of a library has been a most serious 
handicap. Students and _ professors 
have difficulty in obtaining books and 
research work is practically impossible. 
The United States has already sent a 
number of reference books and this 
with the gift from the A. L. A. will par- 
tially fill the shortcoming, but the re- 
construction of the library calls for im- 
mediate and effective assistance to re- 
pair the damage wrought by the in- 
vaders. 





Do you Know? 


In a recent business campaign in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, a statement of facil- 
ities for business, the advantages of lo- 
cation, the friendly attitude of the munic- 
ipality, and other things calculated to in- 
duce business men to locate in that place 
were displayed with banners and posters 
scattered throughout the city. Each bit 
of print started with the phrase, “Do you 
know?” The city librarian, Mr. Purd B. 
Wright, never slow to turn to advantage 
anything that he can bring to his library, 


when the business campaign closed, took 
up the slogan and in the City Club News, 
newspapers, and with posters of his own, 
he spread throughout the city the state- 
ment: 

“Do you know? 

If you don’t—- 

Ask the Public Library.” 


The copies of the City Club News 
were distributed while the national city 
clubs association held its meetings there. 
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Viewpoints in Travel 


Perhaps the most attractive pamphlet 
yet printed by the A. L. A. Publishing 
Board is that just issued, “Viewpoints in 
travel” by Josephine A. Rathbone of the 
Pratt Institute library school. The com- 
piler aims to present a selection of books 
of travel that are interesting for other 
than merely geographical reasons. The 
books are arranged by subjects—adven- 
ture, antiquities, horse-back trips, hunt- 
ing, the jungle, literary associations, 
motor trips, mountaineering, oriental 
thought, primitive peoples, walking trips, 
vagabonding, women in many lands, etc., 
etc. The list is annotated throughout 


and contents, author and geographical 
indexes are given. 

This is a publication that will do as 
much, perhaps, as anything else that has 
come from the Publishing Board to help 
the indifferent reader of special ability to 
become interested in public library ma- 
terial. A mere cursory reading of “View- 
points in travel” awakens a desire to read 
some of: the books listed. More of these 
kinds of pamphlets both in make-up and 
contents would create grateful feelings 
towards the Publishing Board. Every 
library in the country should have a copy 
of “Viewpoints in travel,” at its moderate 
price of 50 cents. 





Circulation by Mail 


In the Christian Science Monitor 
of October 28, an editorial writer evi- 
dently looking back homeward, sighs 
for the luxury of his Mudie li- 
brary and regrets in several keys that 
a similar convenience is not offered in 
America. “Useful and agreeable as 
the American system of lending li- 
braries is they are seldom able to sup- 
ply the newest book”. “Mudie sup- 
plies the newest book.” “Besides, call- 
ing for a book and having it left at 
your house are very different things.” 


“A compensation for living in a remote 
part of the country is the arrival of the 
weekly Mudie box of books.” 

The writer in the worthy Monitor 
makes a very reasonable plea for the 
circulatory system to be extended to 
pictures and doubtless after a time 
such a project would be self-sustaining 
at least. The tone of the article in- 
dicates that the writer really believes 
in lending libraries but in a half hu- 
morous fashion, sighs for the luxury 


of the rich. He evidently wasn’t burned 
by the flash of the “Tabard Inn!” 





The Discussion of the Enlarged Program 


The call for a meeting of the A. L. 
A. at the holidays in Chicago is found 
on another page. It should be noted 
that this call is for a meeting of the 
association and not of the council and 
that whatever action is taken by the 
meeting is just as binding in the future 
action of the association as if it were a 
regular instead of a called meeting. 


There is considerable disquietude 
over what may or may not be done. It 
is well to remember that only such ac- 
tion can be taken at the meeting as is 
contained in the call and in this case 
the call covers “a consideration of the 
proposed revised constitution and en- 
larged program, in order that the Ex- 
ecutive Board may get the opinion of 
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the association at large.” It should 
also be noted that the constitution ex- 
pressly states that “the Executive 
Board shall administer the business af- 
fairs of the association.” Those who 
have definite ideas of what should or 
should not be done are invited to ex- 
press them to the Executive Board so 
that whatever action the latter may 


take, shall be taken in the light of what 
is said to them. 

It is more reasonable to express an 
opinion now before anything has been 
done, than to express regret afterwards 
that one’s views are not embodied in 
whatever action is taken. A personal 
letter will carry its weight more 
strongly than printed advice or pro- 
test. 





Newspaper Reports 


At various times rather strange pre- 
sentations are made of the claims of 
library service by newspaper reports. 
This leads sometimes to embarrass- 
ment if to no stronger feeling, when 
claims that would be hard to substan- 
tiate are set forth by friendly reporters. 

It would be quite worth while to 
have it distinctly understood by local 
newspapers that only such material 
should appear as received the sanction 
of the library. 

In a recent newspaper report on a 
state meeting, one of the speaker’s was 
made to criticise the Boy Scout liter- 
ature, when she didn’t even mention it. 

The local color is used too frequently. 
This has been especially true during 
the period of library war service. For 
instance, a report of a state library ina 
prominent paper not long since stated 
that at the beginning of the war the 
staff of the state library transferred its 
activities, so often as it was possible to 
do so without neglect to the duty of 
the state, to the furnishing of reading 
matter to soldiers. “It took the initi- 
ative in this matter and has maintained 
it to this time and is largely respon- 
sible for the great success of the under- 
taking.” The remainder of the report 
sounds as if that particular library was 
largely engaged in, and responsible for 


the splendid library service rendered 
the army and navy. 

The library in question would be the 
last one to make a claim of any such 
proportion and yet it is perfectly help- 
less to stop it after it is made. 

_There is a paper published in Salem, 
Oregon, called The Manufacturer. 
On its editorial page, the statement is 
made “The aim of The Manufacturer 
is to represent accurately and clearly 
the industrial interests, and to promote 
industrial development. 

In the second column of this same 
page, is a most unfair, uninformed, in- 
sanitary collection of expressions about 
libraries and librarians, showing as 
plainly as if it were stated in capital 
type that the writer knows nothing at 
all about the subject on which he es- 
says to speak. 

If he represents industrial interests 
as “accurately and clearly” as he has 
library service, the said industrial in- 
terests must be very much obliged to 
him. 





A clever cartoon in the New Orleans 
Time-Picayune represents a large sign 
across the front of the city library build- 
ing “New Orleans Public Library closes 
Sunday afternoons.” Below this are two 
types of men, one is saying, “The only 
chance I get to read is Sunday—My day 
off.” The other one says, “This is puz- 
zling, to say the least—but pshaw! The 
poolrooms are open!” 
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Library Visiting 

The writer had the pleasure and 
profit during October and November of 
attending five state library meetings in 
the Middle West. To one who has 
been familiar with library meetings for 
a long time, the experience was a most 
interesting one. Some outstanding 
facts presented themselves that were 
most encouraging in thinking of the 
growing place of the library in the 
scheme of education. There were 
others that for some time to come will 
prevent library service receiving the 
attention that it deserves from the 
community supposed to be interested 
in its development. 

In all the meetings, the significant 
fact of the scarcity of men in library 
work was apparent. The question 
naturally arises as to why this is so. 
The answer, on account of the small 
salary that is paid to men in library 
service, comes at once. This will 
hardly do for a complete answer, tho 
undoubtedly it has some bearing on the 
matter. Young physicians, young law- 
yers, young teachers do not start out 
after graduation from their profes- 
sional schools with a sufficient income 
from their work alone to meet all the 
demands that come to them in their 
normal business of living. 

One is led to wonder, in recognizing 
the fact that many communities are not 
yet emancipated from the idea that li- 
brary work is a nice, easy berth for the 
superflous member of the community. 
They are not aware that a machine of 
great potentiality is in the hands of peo- 
ple who are only capable of producing a 
limited amount of power from ii, and 
this seems to be the case in an increased 
ratio in proportion to the greater needs 
of each community. In places where 
there are museums, concerts and other 
public forms of information and 
amusement, the library is better staffed 
while in many cases the library is prac- 
tically the only source of inspiration 
furnished by the civic body, and yet it 
is handicapped by lack of knowledge 
in those in charge of it, as to ways of 
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securing from it all that it is capable of 
producing. 

Another phase of these meetings that 
gave much satisfaction, was the eager 
spirit of the young library workers, 
particularly to reach and experience 
the greater delight in the larger exten- 
sion of the work that they are doing. 
Indeed, in some cases one felt like 
turning off some of the power as these 
young workers were spending them- 
selves beyond the degree of recupera- 
tion which followed. Such an expendi- 
ture of energy or nervous force, will in 
the end, spell disaster. 

Another noticeable thing in a gen- 
eral way, was the good housekeeping 
that as a rule prevailed in the libraries 
visited. Some notable exceptions might 
be mentioned, but as a general rule the 
libraries were in apple-pie order, both 
within and without, showing that good 
housekeeping was one of the effective 
qualities possessed by the library staff. 

Both experience and_ observation 
would urge that some greater attention 
be paid to parliamentary usage by 
those who essay to take part in the 
conduct of public affairs. At one meet- 
ing the individual presiding made a 
motion from the chair. Over and over 
again it was impossible to understand 
what the speakers, sometimes the pre- 
siding officers, were saying a little dis- 
tance back in the room. A notable fact 
in this relation is that the men weré 
quite as much, if not more delinquent 
in these particulars than were the 
women. 

These are only little defects that 
stood out so prominently only because 
the general level was high, and so it 
may be stated again, that though the 
progress in scope, conduct, insight and 
outlook of library meetings, away 
from strong library centers, may be 
ef slow growth, they are surely grow- 
ing, and it will be only a question of 
time pending the impetus that may or 
may not be given to them by their ad- 
ministrators, when the library as a po- 
tential factor in the development of a 
community will be recognized and 
valued accordingly. 
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Making Present Day Folklore 


The traveling minstrel, singing his way 
into the hearts and homes of the people, 
has long passed out of existence. His 
going is one of the prices we pay for ad- 
vanced civilization. Advancement means 
copyright laws, printing, business man- 
agers, and press agents. The ancient 
ballad writer, whose songs still live for 
those who wish to seek them, would find 
himself greatly handicapped were he to 
attempt to compete with the songsters 
of today. 

Any popular song writer of the present 
could write a song, publish it, hear it 
played on phonographs, and know it was 
destined for nation-wide popularity, 
while the wandering singer of early Eng- 
lish literature was traveling from one 
chief city to another, taking in the mar- 
ket towns on the way. 

Fairy tales and folklore have followed 
the path of the minstrel. English lit- 
erature has grown and we are now far 
above the foundation and into the dizzy 
heights of the skyscraper. Yet there are 
still a few places where the student of 
early English can see literature in about 
the stage that it was before the period of 
Chaucer. One of these spots is the little 
kingdom of Montenegro. 

In that land, where higher education 
has not made the mind of the peasant 
critical, where the telephone and tele- 
graph does not stretch its talons to tear 
loose the roots of romance, where the 
starry night gives chance for thoughts 
uninterrupted by the roaring of trains 
and the whizzing of automobiles, folklore 
is still being made. Witness the story of 
the woodpile that turned to food. 

The facts of the story prove it to be a 
simple business transaction. A woman, 
whose husband came home wounded and 
later died, was left with her twelve-year- 
old daughter in a little house ten miles 
from the nearest town. They had no 
clothes and little food; all they had was a 
pile of wood the father had once cut to 
sell. and a small donkey. The girl would 
load a few sticks of wood on the donkey’s 
back, travel to the town and sell it for 
barely enough corn meal to keep the two 
from starving. Wood was scarce, but 
food less easily obtained. 


One day a representative of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, in a big American auto- 
mobile, went out to search for wood to 
keep the fires in the soup kitchens and 
at the hospitals burning. The Red Cross 
cannot do its work without fuel, and it 
has plenty of food. The result was the 
Red Cross major found the wood pile 
and bought the entire amount, paying for 


‘it with American food and American 


clothing, which at the present cost of 
wood in that section, was enough to 
keep the family until a crop could be 
raised on the little farm. 

The peasants know vaguely of the vast 
food supply in the United States and 
less of the financial workings of the 
American Red Cross. So the story im- 
proved with the telling. Where the peas- 
ant lacked knowledge he made up with 
imagination. After a few persons had 
related the events, the Red Cross had 
stepped out of the picture and the super- 
natural taken its place. The mother and 
daughter had gone to bed with the wood 
near their cottage; they awoke to find it 
replaced by white flour, bacon, beans, 
canned milk and all manner of food that 
could not be obtained even by the rich. 
Add to this the prayers the mother and 
daughter doubtless did utter then—that 
they be kept from starvation—and it is 
but a step to a place where the daughte1 
actually awoke and saw the white, 
glistening wings of the fairy as the trans- 
formation was made. 

Perhaps Jack didn’t sell the cow for a 
handful of beans, nor grow a beanstalk 
that reached the sky, nor find a giant, nor 
cut down the stalk and gain a pot of gold. 
It is possible Jack was merely a lad with 
sufficient business instinct to trade his 
cow for enough seed and some imple- 
ments with which to start truck garden- 
ing, from which he made considerable 
money. Still, it is well for us there were 
no hard-headed investigators at that 
time who wanted only facts. 

Perhaps the story of the Montenegrin 
widow and her daughter would be as 
highly colored if it could survive the 
probings of scientific investigation for a 
single generation. It will not, for there 
are not enough places on earth where the 
primitive mind still exists. Yet the im- 
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aginings of that same primitive mind 
founded for us our literature, gave us 
our art, and made possible for us the 
civilization that now scoffs at it. And 
who will say that the widow and her 
daughter are not happier with their wood- 
pile changed into food than the financier 
who in a single deal makes enough to 
support him in luxury for a year? Who 
knows that our forefathers, with their 
unshaken faith in the supernatural were 
not happier than the people of today 
whose reading is confined to short stories 
and novels just as impossible as An- 
dersen’s fairy tales, only with their 
impossibilities happening in a_ perfectly 
finite way? 





A Banquet of Books 


There is an annual “banquet of 
books” served by the public library of 
Three Rivers, Mich., to the public 
school authorities. The occasion this 
year was unusually interesting, as a 
classified menu was served. Short 
speeches were made by members of 
the school board, members of the li- 
brary board, the superintendent of 
schools, and by the librarian. The menu 
was as follows: 

010 
000-099, General 
Bespeak a long spoon 
100-109, Philosophy 
Potations pottle-deep 
200-299, Religion 
“The staff of life.” 
813. 823, Fiction 
Most dearly welcome. 
300-399, Sociology. 
“Yet have I something in me dangerous” 
00-499, Philology 
A thing devised by the enemy 
500-599, Science 
Let’s carve him 
600-699, Useful Arts. 

My salad days when I was green in 

judgment 


700-799, Fine Arts 
Fit for the gods. 
800-899, Literature. 
Kickshaws, dreams 
900-999, History 
“What calls back the past like rich pumpkin 


4 ” 


pie? 





“Though we eat little flesh and drink no 
wine, let’s be merry” 


Special Meeting of the A. L.A. 


To Members of the American Library 
Association : 

At the session of the Executive 
Board of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, held in Richfield Springs, N.Y., 
September 9, 1919, it was voted, in 
view of the necessity for amendments 
to the Constitution and By-Laws, 
made necessary by the proposed en- 
larged program for A.L.A. library 
service, that the president be author- 
ized to call two special meetings of the 
association for the purpose of consid- 
ering proposed amendments to the 
Constitution and By-laws and such 
other matters as the president may 
name in the call, one meeting to be 
held in Chicago and the other later, 
at some point on the Atlantic Coast. 


Official call 


The president of the A. L. A. hereby 
calls a special meeting of the American 
Library Association to be held in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, January 1, 2 and 3, 1920, 
to consider a proposed revision of the 
Constitution and to have as the basis 
of this consideration the report of the 
special committee appointed to make 
recommendations for revision; and 
also to consider all matters connected 
with the proposed enlarged program 
for American Library Association li- 
brary service. 

In considering the proposed en- 
larged program, the Executive Board 
of the association may ask for a vote 
on some of its features in order to ob- 
tain some definite approval or disap- 
proval of them by the association at 
large before the Board itself takes 
definite action regarding them. 

A large attendance at the special 
meeting is urged and it is hoped mem- 
bers of the association will be ready 
to pass judgment on these important 
questions now before the A. L. A. Two 
sessions will be held on January 1, 
morning and afternoon, and sessions 
on the mornings both of January 2 and 
F 

CHALMERS HADLeEy, 
President. 
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American Library Association 
The final draft of the constitution 


A special committee on the revision of 
the constitution, made up of President 
Chalmers Hadley, Ex-president W. W. 
Bishop, and Secretary Geo. B, Utley, 
met November 6, 7 and 8, and pre- 
pared a revision of the constitution 
based on the suggested draft made by 
the committee on enlarged program. 
This is the draft to be voted on at 
the called meetings of the A. L. A. 
For the most part only what seem 
minor changes were made in the sug- 
gested draft. The constitution pro- 
posed by the committee on the en- 
larged program was given in the Octo- 
ber number of Pustic Lrpraries (see 
24 :322). The changes made from that 
draft are as follows: 

In the first draft, the object of the 
A. L. A. was stated to be “promotion 
of library service and librarianship in 
America.” The later draft omits the 
words “in America.” 

In section 8, a change has been made 
relating to votes by institutional mem- 
bers. The last draft states that in the 
“absence of the designated representa- 
tive the vote will be cast only by the 
chief librarian of the institution.” 

Section 9, providing for a quorum of 
“40 members,” has been changed to “50 
members.” 

Section 10, reading in the first draft, 
“the administration of the affairs of the 
association shall be vested in the ex- 
ecutive board,” has been changed to 
read, “the administration of the affairs 
of the association, including its pub- 
lishing activities, shall be vested in the 
executive board.” 

Section 11 has been changed by pro- 
viding definitely that in a vacancy in 
the president’s office, the vice-presi- 
dent shall become president. 

Section 12 has been changed by plac- 
ing all meetings of the executive board 
subject to the call of the president. 

Section 14 has been enlarged by pro- 
viding for a budget system for expen- 
ditures. 


The council 


A note in the original draft given in 
October, stated that sections referring 
to the council would be drafted later. 
This has been done. In the present 
draft, sections 21, 22 and 23 refer to the 
council. Some changes from the old 
constitution are made here. For in- 
stance, the old constitution provided 
that presidents of affiliated societies 
who were members of the A. L. A. 
were to be members of the council. 
The proposed draft provides that all 
presidents of the affiliated societies 
shall be members of the council. The 
constitution provides for 25 members 
elected by the association and 25 mem- 
bers elected by the council itself. The 
new draft proposes 50 members elected 
by the association at large, and does 
not provide for members of the council 
elected by the council, but it specifies 
“the annual election of 10 members 
by the association, to hold office for 
five years.” 

The duties of the council have been 
specified. The old constitution pro- 
vides that they “may” discuss; the 
new draft reads, “they shall consider 
and discuss library questions, and shall 
from time to time issue reports there- 
on; and it may, by a two-thirds vote 
adopt resolutions on these or any other 
matters of library policy or practice.” 
The dependence of the association on 
the action of the council has been lim- 
ited. 

By-laws 

The new draft provides the by-laws 
as promised in the October draft. Sec- 
tions 1-4 relate to dues. Changes made 
here were the dropping of the one dol- 
lar initiation fee, and providing for an- 
nual contributing and sustaining mem- 
bership. Twenty-five dollars annually 
provides a _ contributing membership; 
$100 or more annually provides a sus- 
taining membership. 

In regard to unpaid dues, the new 
draft provides that a delinquent member 
by paying his arrears of annual dues shall 
receive his original number in mem- 
bership. The provision prohibiting 
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membership of the council for suc- 
cessive terms is eliminated in the new 
draft, although the provision still re- 
lates to president and vice-president. 

Sections 9-12 refer to sections in the 
A. L. A. The power of establishing 
sections, before lodged with the coun- 
cil, has been transferred to the execu- 
tive board. The number of petitioners 
has been increased to 25. Provision is 
made for dues and other activities in 
the line of section interests to be de- 
cided on by the section itself. 

In sections 13-14, a list of about 20 
standing committees, to be appointed by 
the executive board, is given. 

The section formerly requiring votes 
by correspondence to be unanimous, 
has been changed in the new draft to read, 
“shall have the force of a vote, if not 
more than one member expresses his dis- 
sent after conference; if two members on 
the second mail vote dissent, the action 
shall fail.” 

In the mew draft the adoption of a 
by-law may proceed not only from the 
recommendation of the executive 
board, but also from a special commit- 
tee appointed by the association to re- 
port thereon. 

The section of the constitution re- 
ferring to affiliated organizations has not 
yet been framed. 


The campaign poster 

The painting by Denman Fink, 
which he executed for the A. L. A. last 
year in the drive in New York City, 
has been accepted for display by The 
Corcoran gallery at Washington. After 
the painting has made a tour of the 
various large galleries and public li- 
braries thruout the country, it will 
find its final resting place at the Head- 
quarters of the A. L.A. 


Endorsed by the N. E. A. 

A new test of codperation between 
the N.E.A. and the A.L.A. is ev- 
idenced by the cordial endorsement of 
the overseas work of the A. L.A. by 
the secretary, J. W. Crabtree of the N. 
E.A. The letter states: 

“Educators everywhere are taking a 
keen interest in this work of your as- 


sociation which has proved of such 
worth to the men in the service that they 
are now demanding adequate libraries 
in their home communities.” Mr Crab- 
tree further suggests that the pictorial 
war service of the A.L.A. telling the 
story of the library war service be sent to 
the educators everywhere, to state and 
county superintendents, to presidents of 
colleges, normal schools, to heads of de- 
partments of education, and particularly 
to editors of educational journals. This 
request is being met and copies of 
“Books at work” are being freely dis- 
tributed. 
A. L. A. meeting in Chicago 

A communication from the execu- 
tive officer of the A. L. A. contained 
information of which the following is 
a condensed account: 

The meeting of the association to be 
held in Chicago, December 31 to Janu- 
ary 3, inclusive, will be a special, called 
meeting, the first in the history of the 
organization, to consider the enlarged 
program, and the proposed revision of 
the constitution and by-laws. This is 
intended to give the members of the 
association an opportunity thoroughly 
to consider and discuss all phases of 
the proposed enlarged program and the 
revision of the constitution. It is 
hoped all members will study these 
documents carefully in advance of the 
meeting. There will be two meetings 
of the council providing there is mat- 
ter sufficient to consider. It is prob- 
able that the affiliated societies will 
hold meetings within this week. 

Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
La Salle, but it is probable that at this 
season this hotel will not be able to 
supply all rooming accommodations. 
Other hotels may be used. Rates are 
as follows: La Salle, $2.50 to $8; 
Sherman, $2.50 to $8; Morrison, $3.50 
to $7; Fort Dearborn, $2.25 to $5; 
oo $2 to $7; Congress, $3 to 

10. 

Reservations should be made directly 
with the hotel management. It is well 
to remember that Chicago hotels are 
usually very crowded and especially so 
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at holiday times. Request reply that 
rooms will be reserved. The meeting 
of the A. L. A. will be held on Thurs- 
day morning and afternoon, Friday 
morning and Saturday afternoon. 

A list of interesting books on the 
public library shelves was given. This 
carried the inscription, “If you don’t 
find something of interest here, ask 
about it.” 

(Signed) : 
Geo. B. UT.ey. 





An A. L. A. List of Books* 

The reconstruction program of libra- 
ries has filled such a real need that their 
resources have had to be stretched to the 
limit to supply the practical books on vo- 
cations that dischafged soldiers, sailors 
and marines have come to look to for 
help in fitting themselves effectively back 
into civilian life. 

The American Library Association war 
service is helping the home libraries solve 
the problem by providing them with up- 
to-date annotated lists which are valuable 
not only as guides to the purchasers of 
books but to their use as well. The Book 
department of the association is publish- 
ing lists of business and technical books 
after the general plan of “One thousand 
technical books,” which was published 
in June of this year. ; 

Mr Dana says in his introduction to 
the list of business books: 

For nearly a hundred years we have held 
to and tried to put into practice, the doc- 
trine that every child must be taught to 
read at public expense. We have not suc- 
ceeded in making our practice conform 
precisely to our doctrine; but we have given 
to millions the reading power, and to most 
of the millions a touch of the reading habit. 
Upon this nation-wide ability to, read, the 
newspapers have built their astonishing em- 
pire. Even the meanest of these newspapers 
has helped to spread the habit of reading 
and thereby to increase the total of our 
reading skill. In no country in the world 
has the Little School Master of printer’s ink 
been so constant in his teaching as he has 
in America. 


*Cleland, Ethel, compiler. Five hundred 
business books, Washington, D. C., American 
library association war service, October, 1919. 
72p. gratis. 


Books on Vocation 


1 Pedagogical discussions of vocational and 
moral guidance written from the stand- 
point of the professional educator. 

1 Brewer, John M. The Vocational guid- 
ance movement. 

2 Davis, Jesse B. Vocational and moral 
guidance. 

3 Bioomfield, Meyer. Youth, school and 
vocation. 

4 Bloomfield, Meyer. Readings in voca- 
tional guidance. 

5 Ryan, W. Carson, Jr. Vocational guid- 
ance and the public schools. Bulletin 
No. 24, 1918, issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

2 Books for parents and children. 

A Inspirational 
Fowler, N. C. Starting in life. 
Fowler, N. C. How to get and keep a 


job. 
Drysdale, William. Helps for ambitious 


1 

2 

3 

boys. 

4 Drysdale, William. Helps for ambitious 

girls. 

5 Marden, O. S. Choosing a career. 

6 Richardson, A. S. The girl who earns 
her own living. 

B Occupations. 

1 LaSalle and Wiley. Vocations for girls. 

2 Weaver and Byler. Profitable vocations 
for girls. 

3 Weaver, E. W. Profitable vocations for 
boys. 

4 Bennett, Helen. Women and work. 

5 McCullough, Ernest. Engineering as a 
vocation. 

6 Gowin and Wheatley. Occupations. 

7 Rollins, F. W. What can a young man 


8 Allen, J. F. Business employments. 
9 Hyde, William DeWitte, editor. Voca- 
tions. (Ten volumes.) 
10 Bulletins issued by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 
3 For readers not consciously searching for 
a vocation. 


1 Grey, Zane. The Young forester. 
2 Wheeler. F R. The Boys with the U. 
. S. forester. 
3 Moffett, Cleveland. Careers of danger 
and daring. 
4 Connelley, J. B. Out of Gloucester. 
5 Kipling, Rudyard. Captains courageous. 


=> 
>) 


Spearman, F. H. Held for orders. 





A. New County Library 

The Spies public library, Menominee, 
Michigan, in October became a county 
library, under the new Michigan law, 
and entered into a five-year contract to 
extend library privileges and services 
to all the county, through a branch sys- 
tem. The county agrees to pay one- 
half the expenses, provided the por- 
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tion to be paid by the county does not 
exceed $5,000 a year. 

This is the result of an educational 
campaign on the part of the library 
trustees and Helena S. LaFevre, the li- 
brarian. Articles were written for the 
papers explaining the county library 
idea and how much it would mean to 
all the county. Ir order to further 
arouse interest in the project a model 
act was conducted at the county 
fair, Stephenson, September 16-19. In 
a space 15 feet by 8 feet a model 
branch library was shown with about 
5,000 books on display together with 
charts, tables, book display racks and 
attractive posters. 

An interesting circular was dis- 
tributed containing a statement of the 
proposition and pictures of the library 
together with a brief description of the 
work and growth of the Spies public li- 
brary to which were added testimonials 
of what some of the trustees, members 
of the county board of supervisors, and 
some of the present county borrowers 
thought of the idea. It was represented 
that without any increase in perma- 
nent investment and with but a mod- 
erate increase in the cost of main- 
tenance a better library service could 
be extended throughout the entire 
county. On the last page of the cir- 
cular was the following clever acrostic 
showing the spirit and aims of the li- 
brary: 

Subscribes for the best periodicals. 

Practices courtesy and efficiency. 

Is making a constant effort to please. 


Expects quiet in the library. 
Selects books for stay-at homes. 


Puts out new books each week. 
Urges prompt return of books. 
—— day at 9 A. M., closes at 9 


Lets teachers have all the books they 
need. 
Invites everyone to use the library. 
Can’t succeed without support. 


Looks up facts and figures for patrons. 
Is pleased to have strangers call. 
Believes county residents should use 
the library. 
Renews books by telephone. 
Aims to please. 
Reserves books for students. 
Yields ample interest for money 
invested. 


Illinois Library Association 
1919 conference 


The Illinois library association held its 
twenty-third annual meeting in Peoria, 
October 7-9, 1919. The meetings were 


all held in the Jefferson hotel, which fur- 


nished comfortable quarters for most of 
those in attendance, as well as an audi- 
torium for meetings of a business and 
social nature. 

There was a good attendance, 135 reg- 
istering, and a number who as usual 
neglected this important duty. 

The Executive Board held a meeting 
on Tuesday, when the usual routine bus- 
iness was discussed, bills ordered paid 
and committees appointed. 

There was an unusual number of peo- 
ple present at the opening meeting, and 
the devotion of Tuesday afternoon to 
committee reports relieved the other ses- 
sions of routine business. President Jane 
P. Hubbell opened the meeting, outlining 
briefly the events in the association’s ac- 
tivities for the past two years. The re- 
port of the secretary was read, and be- 
sides the routine business of letters and 
notices, the publication of the Handbook 
of the Association in 1918 was reported. 
These Handbooks were distributed to all 
members of the association, to. all Illi- 
nois libraries and to many other libraries 
and library agencies in the United States. 

The treasurer reported a balance on 
hand October, 1917, of $204.26; receipts 
for 1917-18, $286; making a ‘total of 
$490.26 and disbursements of $311.09. 
Balance on hand, November, 1918, 
$179.17. The year 1918-19 showed re- 
ceipts of $193.05, which, in addition to 
the balance of $179.17, gave a total of 
$372.22; disbursements, $71.43, leaving a 
balance on hand, October, 1919, of 
$300.79. The treasurer attributed the 
falling off in membership, from 286 in 
1917-18 to 193 in 1918-19, to the lack of 
a meeting in 1918. She also urged that 
if members pay by check, exchange 10 
cents should be added, as the association 
lost 10 cents on each member who paid 
with a check for exact amount of dues. 

These reports covered two years and 
were approved. 


SPATE a Pew. 
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The Legislative committee report was 
made by the chairman, Miss Anna May 
Price, who reported the successful pas- 
sage of a bill permitting the establishment 
of county libraries in Illinois. She called 
attention to the fact that the bill ap- 
proved by the Legislative committee and 
the association was not the one that was 
passed as Senator Bancroft and others 
insisted on changing it, if their support 
was to be given to it. Several other leg- 
islative acts were the changing of the 
fiscal year of the library to coincide with 
the fiscal year of the city, village or 
township, and the provision for the ap- 
pointment rather than the election of the 
library trustees in commission-governed 
villages. After some discussion the re- 
port was received. ; 

In the report of the Illinois Library ex- 
tension commission, Miss Price said that 
five new libraries have been established 
during the year. The work of the travel- 
ing libraries and loan collections in- 
creases each year. Loans are made to 
small libraries, schools, clubs, organiza- 
tions and individuals. Books on special 
subjects are loaned for short periods to 
any library in the state. 

The commission has purchased a large 
collection of pictures, something over 5,- 
000, including post cards and stereopti- 
can views, for purposes of lending. 

Miss Price especially appealed to the 
association for help in establishing new 
county libraries. She said that organiza- 
tion, publicity and enthusiasm were the 
necessary factors in any campaign. She 
suggested that a committee be appointed 
to divide the state into sections and or- 
ganize the work of arousing interest in 
the various counties where libraries were 
especially needed. 

“Echoes from Asbury Park’ were 
given by E. D. Tweedell, the A. L. A. 
delegate. He said that the conference 
was one of the most successful ever held. 
He referred to the social features, in- 
cluding the Library school dinners, a 
“Pioneers’” dinner of those who had 
been members for 20 years, and “In- 
fants’” breakfast for those only five 
years old, and a breakfast of the “Red- 
heads.” He also told of the newspaper 
called the Use of Print. 


Mr _ Tweedell thought President 
Bishop’s address, “At the cross roads,” 
typified the spirit of the conference. 
“The association can look back over the 
wonderful success of their efforts, but it 
is necessary to turn to the future and 
work out plans for the service of the 
country at peace.” 

Mr Tweedell gave some figures as to 
the war library work done, making inter- 
esting comparisons as follows: 

Library of Congress, 2,700,000 v. 

Bibliotheque Nationale, 3,650,000 v. 

British Museum, 3,900,000 v. 

A. L. A. Library War Service, 7,500,000 v. 

2,178,720 books purchased. 

5,315,358 gift books in service. 

June 1, 1919, the personnel numbered 564. 

Large libraries in the U. S., 49. 

Overseas, 1,401. 

Small camps, etc., in the U. S., 2,887. 

Overseas, 1,401. 

Hospitals served, U. S., 230. 

Overseas, 138 

Thirteen industrial war work plants. 

One hundred and ninety transports and 
1,150 ships equipped with libraries. 

The following committees were then 
appointed: Nominating, Misses M. E. 
Ahern, Florence R. Curtis, Anna M. 
Smith, Ida M. Webster and John F. 
Phelan; Auditing, Mr C. V. Ritter, Miss 
M. J. Booth and Miss Mary E. Hewes; 
Resolutions, Mr J. S. Cleavinger, Mrs 
Eva May Fowler, Miss Vera Snook; So- 
cial, Mr S. P. Prowse, Miss Ella Bridges, 
Miss Anna F. Hoover, Mrs Alice G. 
Evans, Miss Nellie Parham, Miss Rid- 
land, and the officers of the association. 

Owing to official duties, Mayor E. N. 
Woodruff was unable to greet the asso- 
ciation on Tuesday evening. S. Patter- 
son Prowse, librarian of the Peoria pub- 
lic library, welcomed the association to 
Peoria, after an absence of 22 years; his 
address was full of amusing sallies, and 
in closing he presented the president, 
Miss Jane P. Hubbell, with a large key 
made of red and white carnations, offer- 
ing her the freedom of Peoria, with the 
hope that the sojourn of the association 
would be “fraught with fruitful sugges- 
tion and fragrant with pleasing mem- 
ories.” Miss Hubbell accepted the key 
with assurances of the pleasure of the 
association at meeting again in Peoria, 
and of its appreciation of the hospitality 
so cordially expressed. 
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The main address of the evening was 
on “The future of the A. L. A.,” by Mr 
George B. Utley. He said that the great 
success of the war service work, in es- 
tablishing the largest library in the world 
to serve the Army and Navy, had 
brought the library world face to face 
with the problem of supplying all these 
men who were coming back from camp, 
and demanding the same kind of litera- 
ture that they had read in camp or over- 
seas. Asa solution of the problem, Mr 
Utley presented and discussed the pre- 
liminary report of the committee on En- 
larged program for American library 
service. This committee was appointed 
by the Executive Board of the A. L. A. 
to consider various reports and sugges- 
tions for promoting the development of 
library service and to make plans and 
recommendations for the inauguration 
and financing of this work. The great 
success of the Library War Service 
brought the A. L. A. in touch with many 
new fields, as follows: 

a. Continuation of work under United 
War Work fund. This would include 
Coast guards, Lighthouse service, Hos- 
pitals, U. S. Shipping Board vessels and 
other merchant marine vessels, Federal 
industrial libraries, Discharged and 
blinded soldiers, sailors and marines. 

b. Completion of work of War Service 
committee. 

c. Proposed new work outside the field 
of War Service: General library exten- 
sion, Standardization and National certifi- 
cation, Library survey, Co6dperative book 
buying, Information and education, Pub- 
lishing board, New constitution and by- 
laws, Institutional libraries, Relations 
with the National education association, 
Affiliated and other associations, Books 
for the blind, National library service, 
Citizenship, Sponsorship for knowledge, 
National library for Canada, Arousing 
greater interest among trustees. 

d. Budget for the new work and finan- 
cial aid. 

The program as submitted requires a 
large appropriation, and an itemized 
budget of $570,000 for the first year was 
submitted. It is also proposed to carry 
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on a nation-wide financial campaign next 
Spring to raise $2,000,000. 

Each topic was taken up in detail and 
the need for service shown and the prob- 
able cost of starting the work was given. 

It will also be necessary to make a 
number of amendments to the constitu- 
tion to cover the new fields of activity, 
and with this in view there will be two 
call meetings of the association, one in 
Chicago and the other somewhere on the 
Atlantic Coast, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the proposed amendments. 

The last speaker was the Rev C. W. 
Hiatt, of Peoria, who “After twenty-two 
years” again addressed the association. 
He spoke of having had the same pleas- 
ure in 1897, when the association met in 
Peoria, and spent a few minutes in very 
interesting reminiscences. He urged 
American librarians to realize the great 
opportunities that lie before them in the 
work of spreading education and foster- 
ing the democratic spirit. He said he 
regarded libraries as the custodians of 
public safety and made a plea for a more 
careful selection of books from the great 
mass of published matter, so much of 
which he considered unfit for public li- 
brary circulation. 

At the Wednesday morning session, 
Miss Julia Wright Merrill, of the Wis- 
consin library commission, gave a very 
excellent paper on “County library ex- 
tension.” [This will appear later in P. 
L.] She said that her long experience in 
the Hamilton county library work had 
strengthened her belief in the need for 
county libraries. In a discussion of the 
new Illinois County library bill she 
urged that all state extension agencies be 
drawn into aid in the publicity work that 
would be necessary to the establishment 
of these libraries. She said that county 
organization presented the opportunity 
not only for high grade service but for 
more frequent changes in the collections 
of books. The taxpayer would find it 
more profitable because it would cut 
down cost by the elimination of all dupli- 
cation. The city people would have the 
use of larger collections of books, while 
the advantage to the farmer was quite 
obvious, for it would not only bring 
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books to him direct, but he would have 
access to and part ownership in the cen- 
tral library. She stressed the great pos- 
sibility of personal service among the 
people in the rural communities and pre- 
dicted that the auto book-truck would 
soon be a familiar sight on country roads. 

Mr Windsor then spoke briefly on the 
Classification of libraries. He congratu- 
lated the association on the passage of 
the County library bill, which he thought 
would do much toward extending library 
facilities in Illinois. He also said that 
the clause in the bill requiring the IIli- 
nois library commission to approve the li- 
brarians of these new county libraries 
was a step in the direction of the classi- 
fication and standardization of librarians 
that was much to be desired. 

He suggested the following possible 
basis of the classification of libraries: 

1. By population, which was the usual 
and most successful way. 

2. By assessed valuation, which was a 
rather unstable basis and gave too much 
advantage to the wealthy community. 

3. By number of volumes; this was a 
very unreliable classification ‘because there 
was no way of knowing how much worth- 
less or out-of-date material or how much 
duplication there was in a library. 

4. By circulation; this was asafer method 
than number three, but not always a true 
index to the value of the work of a library. 

5. By annual income per capita of the 
population; this method offers a very real 
basis of comparison, but it puts into the 
hands of the board a means of controlling 
their own classification. This power might 
in certain contingencies be abused by some 
boards. 

Some day a method may be elaborated 
which will grade libraries by the real 
excellence of the work done in each; 
but a classification for present legal pur- 
poses is likely to be based on population, 
or assessed valuation. 

The Book symposium was a very inter- 
esting feature. Miss Zana K. Miller, li- 
brarian of the Library Bureau, was in 
charge and she had secured Mr Henry B. 
Sell, the literary editor of the Chicago 
Daily News, to act as “toastmaster” for 
the occasion. Mr. Sell spoke very enter- 
tainingly on the work of a reviewer in 
a newsaper office; he said he judged a 
book by its appearance, its make-up, and 
even its smell, and that contrary to the 


popular belief books were sometimes read 
before being reviewed. He found the 
acquaintanceship of a number of authors 
very embarrassing, for it was impossible 
to keep them all in good humor and he 
was constantly losing friends by unfavor- 
able reviews. 

He asked the librarians to tell him the 
reaction of the public to book reviews, 
that is, if they actually called for the 
books mentioned in the papers. The gen- 
eral opinion was that book reviews did 
influence reading to a large extent. He 
was asked in turn if librarians could 
trust the reviewers. He said that no one 
was really honest, but that most book re- 
viewers were as honest as possible in ex- 
pressing an opinion about the new books, 
and that book publishers were very de- 
cent about an unfavorable notice. 

He said that in the last five years there 
has’ been quite a change from the old 
hack of reviewing and that reviewers on 
the large papers were well paid and could 
afford to be discriminating and independ- 
ent in their judgments. He described 
very amusingly the methods by which 
one best-seller evolves the plot and char- 
acters of his novels, saying that it was 
useless to review Harold Bell Wright, 
Gene Stratton Porter, and other popular 
favorites unless one was prepared to 
“burble” and that the publishers’ notes 
were enough for advertising. These 
notes and other notices issued by pub- 
lishers were more honest than they used 
to be, and in the case of important books 
a number of prominent men were often 
asked to read them and submit their opin- 
ions before the actual reviews were 
written. 

There was considerable discussion 
about the merits of various new books. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to 
section meetings. Edward D. Tweedell 
of the John Crerar library conducted the 
general section. 

A most interesting paper, “Americani- 
zation,” was given by Miss Ida F. 
Wright, based on her personal experience 
in the Springfield library. When the 
Americanization campaign was launched 
there the state committee suggested that 
first of all a study class should be formed 
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to Americanize the American so that the 
native American shall try to get a sym- 
pathetic and tolerant understanding of 
the problems of the foreign born and be 
lead to a better appreciation of the fact 
that the newcomers to this country do 
not come empty handed, but with gifts. 

A class called the “Gift of nations” 
was organized under the direction of the 
Council of Defense and the library, and 
the meetings were held in the library 
club room. Those of foreign birth were 
asked to talk to the class about their na- 
tive countries, what they stood for in 
the world’s history, about the conditions 
under which they lived, why they emi- 
grated to America and the difficulties 
they had encountered in living here and 
in becoming American citizens. When- 
ever possible, an effort was made to have 
some demonstrations illustrating the 
talks. 

A survey of the foreign population in 
Springfield was made and charts show- 
ing the various nationalities in each 
school district were worked out. The 
work of teaching English was very suc- 
cessfully conducted by means of night 
schools and by volunteer service in the 
homes where attendance at the school 
was impossible. 

Charles A. Bennett of the Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Ill., spoke on Vocational 
guidance. This service has been ren- 
dered by teachers in some form for con- 
siderable time. By emphasizing guid- 
ance, the modern educator is bringing 
home to teachers, to parents, to the public 
generally the fact that the school should 
supersede the street, the corner store, the 
movie theater, the accidental opportun- 
ity and the self-interest of unscrupulous 
employers, in influencing the future char- 
acter and vocations of the youth. The 
printed page is going to be a continuous 
and considerable factor in the vocational 
guidance of youth. 

Mr Bennett divided the readers on vo- 
cational guidance into three types of 
readers. For each of these he presented 
a short list of titles, which he had chosen. 
[See p. 431.] 

Mr Bennett suggested various ways in 
which the library could make its books 
known. Among them were the follow- 





ing: An alcove exhibiting the best 
books, with newspaper articles about the 
exhibit and new books as received; short 
reading lists, and personal advice. 

The question box was opened by Miss 
Florence R. Curtis, who called on various 
people present to answer the questions 
from their own actual experience. Some 
of the questions were as follows: 

With a tax of $1,700 and no other in- 
come, how do libraries arrange about 
help when the librarian is unable to be 
on duty, or when there is need of extra 
assistance? Several libraries depended 
on volunteer assistance, some employed 
high school girls, others had regular 
half-time assistants at a very nominal 
salary. 

With a tax of $1,700 and no other in- 
come, how many hours per week are 
most libraries open? Geneva, 42; Hins- 
dale, 30; Charleston, 41; the needs of the 
community generally determined the 
hours of opening. 

Do librarians ever collate books and 
current magazines as they come in? On 
a show of hands only one library did. 

Have any librarians present abandoned 
the policy of marking the call number on 


the outside of the book? No one had- 


found it practicable to do so. 

Is there any way by which libraries 
may send war documentary material to 
some central library and borrow from it 
in time of need? The Illinois state his- 
torical library is receiving war material 
and at present has a War Section depart- 
ment. The State Council of Defense 
will in time turn over to that library all 
the pamphlets and other material that 
they have collected and this will then be 
available for the use of librarians in the 
state. The University of Illinois is col- 
lecting all sorts of war material, and has 
specialized in newspapers published in 
foreign languages published in this coun- 
try during the entire period of the war. 

The time was so short that Mr Twee- 
dell had to close the discussion and the 
association adjourned to visit Block and 
Kuhl’s store, where refreshments were 
served by the management. 


Trustees section 
The attendance at this section con- 
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sisted of approximately 20 trustees, sev- 
eral librarians and a number of others 
interested in the general library work of 
the state. The meeting was presided 
over by J. S. Cleavinger, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois library school, and Mrs 
Lucy Wilson Errott, trustee of the Ke- 
wanee public library, acting as secretary. 
The first matter brought up for discus- 
sion was the resolution adopted at the 
1919 meeting of the American Library 
Association at Asbury Park, in which 
governing bodies of libraries were urged 
to take such steps as may be necessary to 
increase the incomes of their libraries 
in order to make it possible to pay such 
salaries as will hold and attract people to 
the library profession. The various li- 
braries represented were reported as 
varying in their practice. Some already 
receive the maximum income which is 
permitted under the Illinois law; others 
do not receive their maximum tax, but 
have been able to secure increased ap- 
propriations, while still others reported 
a deficit due to the cutting down of 
budgets by city councils. This led to the 
discussion of increasing by legislation the 
maximum amount which can be raised 
for library tax, and also of the matter of 
operating a library on a definite budget 
system under which all expenditures 
should be rigidly kept within the amount 
provided in the budget. These financial 
matters were talked about from various 
angles and brought about much discus- 
sion and comparison of practices in var- 
ious parts of Illinois. 

The next general subject taken up con- 
cerned the activity of libraries in connec- 
tion with the preservation of records 
dealing with the activities of their several 
communities in the world war. In al- 
most every case the library was taking an 
active part in this important historical 
work and it was pointed out that while 
much of the detail might have to be 
done by the librarian and the library 
staff, the trustees could be of great as- 
sistance in arousing sentiment and in 
seeing that the gathering of the material 
was promptly and properly undertaken 
by those who were competent to do the 
work. The trustees attending the meet- 
ing were as follows: 


Mrs Emma Bigelow, Galva, Ill.; J. H. 
Freeman, Aurora; Mrs L. S. Hoge, Morris; 
Mrs J. S. Tucker, El Paso; Josephine Mc- 
Intosh, Knoxville; Mrs F. L. Hamil, Lin- 
coln; Katherine Krabe, Lena; John B. Wall- 
bridge, Hoopeston; S. W. Searle, Rock 
Island; R. M. Gibboney, Rockford; Mrs J. 
H. Boyd, Galva; Mrs Nathan D. McKin- 
ney, Bloomington; Mrs Arne Oldberg, 
Evanston; Mrs Charles H. Williams, 
Streator; Mrs A. W. Errett, Kewanee; Mr 
C. O. Stock, Odell. 

School section 

The School and Children’s librarians’ 
conference was conducted by Miss Anne 
M. Boyd. The key-note of the program 
of this section was codperation between 
the librarian, either of the public library 
or the school, and teachers. The discus: 
sion naturally divided itself into work 
with the grade teachers, and work with 
the high school faculty. 

Miss Ruth P. Hughes, children’s libra- 
rian of the Freeport public library, ably 
presented the necessity of enlisting the 
good will and codperation of all the 
teachers in the school, and showed what 
satisfactory results might ‘be expected 
when the right sort of codperation had 
been established. The very excellent con- 
ditions in Freeport prove what can be 
done. 

Mrs Rena Barrickman, librarian of 
the Joliet public library, then read a letter 
which had come to her from a teacher in 
a nearby state, and in which there was a 
request for help in selecting hooks for 
foreign children. Mrs Barrickman, using 
this as a toofrequently occurring example 
of what happens in many libraries, em- 
phasized the importance of informing 
teachers, of the State library commission, 
printed lists, and other aids that may 
help the teacher if the librarian of the lo- 
cal library is unable to give the informa- 
tion herself. 

The matter of codperation with the 
grade teachers was well summed up by 
Miss Grace Shellenberger, librarian of 
the Kewanee public library, when she 
said, “Teachers are the children’s librar- 
ians’ biggest asset. The wise librarian will 
carefully consider the matter of codpera- 
tion and make an earnest effort to under- 
stand the teachers’ problems and difficul- 
ties; and above all to appreciate the 
added burden to a weary teacher in tak- 
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ing over a class-room collection for the 
library. It is always worth doing; so I 
bespeak the utmost patience with the 
teachers, not in self-righteous, superior 
sort of fashion, but with a genuine desire 
to better the work of library and school.” 

The discussion of the problems which 
the high school work presents was led 
by Miss Helen Babcock, librarian of the 
Austin high school branch of the Chicago 
public library. She gave many practical 
suggestions for establishing a good spirit 
of codperation between the high school 
teachers and the high school librarian, 
such as being thoroughly familiar with 
the courses of study; understanding new 
methods of teaching; knowing the par- 
ticular interests or “hobbies” of each 
teacher; mentioning new books or inter- 
esting magazine articles to them: and 
inviting them to use the library for spe- 
cial classes and faculty meetings. Miss 
Elizabeth Laidlaw of the State normal 
university, spoke of the indirect help the 
librarian could give teachers by instruct- 
ing students in the use of the library and 
the more common reference tools. She 
explained the interesting work that is 
being done in the Normal University 
high school along this line. 

In the general discussion that followed, 
an account was given of the instruction 
the Oak Park library is giving to grade 
school children on how to use the library ; 
and attention was called to the fact that 
good books recommended by the libra- 
rian would be accepted for credit by the 
Illinois reading circle. Many librarians 
find it difficult to supply enough reading 
circle books, while at the same time they 
have many good books on the shelves not 
being used. 

At the Wednesday evening session, all 
business was laid aside and the associa- 
tion thoroughly enjoyed the excellent 
program provided. Mrs Mary Hansel 
Brown, of Peoria, gave several very 
charming songs. Miss Ella L. Bridges, 


story-teller of the Peoria public library, . 


and well known throughout the state for 
her great interest in children’s recrea- 
tional and welfare work, delighted the 
audience by telling one of her stories, 
“The son of democracy.” This is one of 
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a cycle of stories she has made up from 
incidents in the life of Abraham Lincoln, 
not only making Lincoln live for the chil- 
dren, but also arousing an absorbing in- 
terest in history. 

“The Pilgrim and the play,” was the 
subject of an address by Professor Percy 
Holmes Boynton, of the University of 
Chicago. He divided his address into 
three parts. The first was the celebrated 
case of Virtue vs. Cakes and Ale, where 
he told how the Puritans had a wholesale 
hatred of the drama and how they had 
fought the theater in Old and New Eng- 
land, without being able to kill out the 
dramatic spirit. Newport, R. I., built the 
first playhouse in this country, where 
“Moral Dialogues” were given. It closed 
at ten thirty so that every spectator could 
go home at a sober hour and reflect on 
what he had seen. He read a playbill of 
that period. Othello was given as a 
“Moral Dialogue” and to each character 
was ascribed some moral attribute. In 
1793 the campaign was finally won in 
Boston and the theater was established 
there. 

The Drama vs. Praise-God-Bare-Bones 
was the subject of the second division, in 
which he showed how the stage reaped 
its revenge by holding up to derision the 
sterling characteristics of the Puritans. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century, 
there was only the dregs of Puritanism 
left and the drama gradually became 
more and more decadent. 

The third division dealt with the cele- 
bration of the Ter-centenary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers, which will 
be celebrated in this country next year. 
He appealed for a revival, not only in 
drama and literature but in the manners 
and customs of the day, of the funda- 
mentals of honesty and integrity which 
were the real foundations of American 
life and which had been laid by the Puri- 
tans, whose principles and pluck had 
founded church, state and society in the 
face of untold hardships and sacrifices. 

After the program the audience lin- 
gered for an hour or more examining the 
exhibits and visiting. 

On Thursday morning Mary Eileen 
Ahern, who had recently returned from 
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publicity work with the A. L. A. in 
France, gave a very interesting and 
humorous account of her experiences 
overseas. She said she was very grateful 
for the opportunity and regarded the ex- 
perience as the climax of her career. 
She reached France in the midst of cold 
weather and found the libraries there 
beginning their largest work, with 
still larger fields opening. She was 
principally engaged in visiting places and 
people in her publicity work, gathering 
all sorts of information as to work done 
and needs to be supplied and then send- 
ing such news home for publication. She 
told of the great educational program 
that was carried out for the war-time 
Army in France, and described in detail 
the wonderful University at Beaune, 
where the most inspiring teaching was 
done by great authorities on each sub- 
ject, and where the A. L. A. built a li- 
brary and did some very solid work. She 
paid a high tribute to the fine corps of 
sincere and enthusiastic librarians whose 
hard work had made for the success of 
the A. L. A. in France. 

Miss Mary J. Booth, who next spoke, 
was one of the early workers for the 
A. L. A. in France, transferring in May, 
1918, after six months’ Red Cross can- 
teen work. She was first in Paris, where 
the work consisted in receiving the mea- 
ger shipments of books and then distrib- 
uting them to camps, hospitals and even 
trenches. At first there were not nearly 
enough books to supply the demand, but 
those conditions gradually improved. She 
organized several libraries at army head- 
quarters, one of which was afterward 
taken to Paris and used at the Peace con- 
ference. At Gievres she lived in army 
barracks. The men were so enthusiastic 
that when companies were transferred 
they insisted on taking boxes of books 
with them. The quarantined companies 
were especially grateful for books. The 
camp was so large and scattered that the 
central library was not sufficient and the 
army chaplains turned their quarters into 
reading rooms. Coblenz offered a very 


different experience; here she was bil- 
leted on the inhabitants but not allowed 
to eat with them. The library was in the 


headquarters of the Y. M. C. A. and at 
first the books were not nearly sufficient 
for the demand, but gradually they began 
to arrive in quantities, most precious of 
all being a few reference books. The 
welfare workers who were trying to 
Americanize the foreigners in the A. E. 
F. relied on the library to furnish text- 
books for their classes, but often the 
teacher was the only person who could 
have a book. She said the men appre- 
ciated the books; many of them had 
never read a book other than their school- 
books before, but they flocked to the li- 
brary to read. Many of them read 
novels, but a number read books on agri- 
culture, salesmanship or some form of 
work they intended to do when they were 
out of the service. 

Miss Harriet Lane of Freeport, who 
had been in hospital library work for 
some time then told of her experiences 
in the army hospitals in the United 
States. She said that this service would 
be much needed for some time to come. 
She had served seven months in the 
tuberculosis hospital at Camp Wads- 
worth, where the patients were divided 
into four stages according to the prog- 
ress of the disease. The work in a 
hospital library consists in supplying 
books to convalescent patients and to 
patients who are confined to their beds 
or wards. Book trucks are used to take 
books around the wards and the librarian 
found many opportunities for personal 
service not only in supplying books but 
as a general dispenser of cheer. 

Miss Broomell, the librarian at Camp 
Grant, told of the work done in a camp 
library especially during the demobili- 
zation period. She said that she had 
cooperated with the branch of the Fed- 
eral Board of vocational occupation, 
placing a branch library in their build- 
ing where the discharged men had a 
chance to get in touch with books on 
occupations and vocations. 

Miss Nellie Parham of Bloomington 
read a most delightful and entertaining 
paper on the “Business man and the 
library.” (This paper appears else- 
where in this number.) 

Mrs Eva May Fowler read the fol- 
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lowing report of the Resolutions com- 
mittee: 

The members of the Illinois library asso- 
ciation, in convention assembled, October 
7-9, 1919, express sincere appreciation of 
the cordial welcome and generous hospi- 
tality of Mr S. P. Prowse, librarian of the 
Peoria public library, and his staff, and 
especially for their thoughtfulness in pro- 
viding the excellent music rendered by Mrs 
Mary Hansel Brown, soloist, and Miss Edna 
J. Smith, accompanist. 

We desire to thank Miss Lansden for 
the enjoyable feature of community sing- 
ing which she so effectively introduced into 
our meetings. 

We wish to thank Miss Anna May Price 
and Miss Mary J. Booth for the exhibits 
of posters, photographs and books which 
they arranged for the convention. 

Be it resolved that we record our appre- 
ciation of the valuable service rendered this 
association and the library work in this 
state by Mr F. K. W. Drury, and our 
earnest hope for continued success and en- 
joyment in his new field. 

Be it resolved that we attempt to express 
the immeasurable’ loss we all feel in the 
death of the following members and co- 
workers: 

Miss Sallie Vaught, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library school and mem- 
ber of the staff of the University library. 

Miss Edith Morgan, formerly a student 
in the University of Illinois school, who was 
a victim of the influenza epidemic while 
engaged in war work in Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Clark E. Carr, author of “The 
Illini” and for a period of 23 years an un- 
tiring and devoted member of the board of 
trustees of the Galesburg library. 

Richard C. Lake, a member of the board 
of directors of the Evanston library, who 
was largely responsible for the attractive 
and adequate building in which the library 
is housed. 

These resolutions were unanimously 
passed. 

Mr John Phelan on behalf of the 
nominating committee presented the 
following slate of officers for the ap- 
proval of the association: President, 
Miss Helen Bagley, Oak Park; first 
vice-president, Mr S. P. Prowse, Peo- 
ria; second vice-president, Miss Lillian 
Kent, Clinton; secretary, Miss Josie B. 
Houchens, University of Illinois libra- 
ry, Urbana; treasurer, Mr William 
Teal, John Crerar library, Chicago. 

It was ordered that the report be ac- 
cepted, the persons nominated being 
thereby elected to serve for the year 
1919-20. 


P. L. Windsor moved that the in- 
coming president appoint a Legislative 
committee of seven to consider all mat- 
ters of legislation during the year and 
especially any matters that might come 
up in connection with the Constitu- 
tional convention. The motion carried. 

All business having been transacted, 
Miss Hubbell called on Miss Bagley 
to take the chair. Miss Bagley accept- 
ed her new office with a few well cho- 
sen words and adjourned the meeting. 


Exhibits 

The work of the Illinois Library Ex- 
tension commission was illustrated by 
charts and clippings giving an idea of 
the publicity work done. Other post- 
ers and charts showed the need of 
county libraries in Illinois, and the suc- 
cess of the system in other states. 
There was on display a good collection 
of books on business and technical sub- 
jects which might be borrowed from 
the Commission. 

The work of the American Library 
Association during the war was also 
exhibited by posters and a collection 
of books on vocations. The Peoria pub- 
lic library exhibited a number of pic- 
tures showing the work with the school 
children of that city. 

The business exhibits were very 
good and attracted much attention. 


Social features 

On Tuesday evening, the Peoria li- 
brary staff gave an informal reception 
at the hotel. Wednesday afternoon, 
Block & Kuhl invited the association 
to visit their store and served refresh- 
ments in their attractive tea rooms. 
After this, automobiles were provided 
to take as many of the guests as wished 
to go, around the Grand View drive. 

The wonderfully beautiful country 
around Peoria was a marvel of delight 
to the visitors. Many who know de- 
clared it fully equal to the Hudson 
River valley. 

On Wednesday night, the Illinois li- 
brary school alumni association had a 
dinner at which 25 were present. 

Josie B. HoucHEns, 
Secretary. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago— The regular meeting of the 
Chicago library club was held on 
Thursday, November 12, Miss Massee 
presiding. An outline, in galley form, 
of the plan of the Survey committee 
was distributed. Its main points were 
mentioned by Miss Massee. 

Miss Ahern had charge of the pro- 
gram. 

The meeting was planned to be a 
trustees meeting and it was hoped they 
would respond to the special invita- 
tions sent them and would join in the 
discussion of the plan of the Survey 
committee with suggestions and crit- 
icisms. The reputation of the club for 
interesting meetings was not known to 
them (or was perhaps too well known) 
for only one trustee availed himself of 
the invitation. 

Miss Grace Kelley of the John 
Crerar library spoke interestingly on 
staff organizations and gave a concise 
and clear statement of its value and im- 
portance in librafy work and stand- 
ards. a 
Dr E. D. Burton of the University of 
Chicago libraries, taking the Survey 
plan of work as a text, emphasized the 
value of such a plan and said the Uni- 
versity libraries would be willing to 
answer all questions and accept crit- 
icisms. Dr Burton’s views were most 
sympathetically expressed and were 
encouraging to the club in the work it 
is undertaking for the year. 

Mr Utley, when called on, said the 
failure of the trustees to respond to the 
invitation of the club must be due, not 
to any lack of interest on their part, 
but to the failure of the club and li- 
brary organizations in general to pro- 
vide the right form of interest, and he 
recommended giving trustees more to 
do, as a means of interesting them. He 
cited as examples the library associa- 
tions of Great Britain, which gave to 
them positions of honor. 

Miss Ahern closed her part of the 
program with a few words and turned 
the conduct of the meeting back to 
Miss Massee. She announced that the 


next meeting of the club would be on 
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Tuesday, December 9, at Fullerton 
hall, and the program would consist 
of a lecture by Hugh Walpole. 

Mr Teal read a list of eighteen 
names for election to the club, which 
were favorably acted upon, and one 
resignation, which was accepted with 
regret. 

MARGARET FURNESS, 
Secretary. 


Connecticut—The fall meeting of the 
Connecticut library association was 
held at the Public library, Derby, Oc- 
tober 17. Miss Child, president of the 
association and librarian of the normal 
school, Willimantic, presided. The first 
address of the morning was by Frank 
K. Walter, vice-director of the New 
York State library school, who spoke 
on the Relation of the librarian to the 
trustee. It was fortunate that there 
were present an unusual number of 
trustees, to whom the address must 
have been as suggestive and helpful as 
to the librarians. Mr Walter empha- 
sized the fact that “the trusteeship 
really means a trust,” carrying with it 
the obligation to promote actively the 
interests of the institution served, and 
to use the opportunities for service af- 
forded by the particular thing held in 
trust. An intelligent grasp of library 
matters on the part of the board of trus- 
tees must in most cases be gained 
second hand from the librarian. This 
must be tactfully done; he must simply 
keep them exposed to information on 
library topics. This, Mr Walter said, 
will require interest and knowledge on 
the part of the librarian himself. 

Dr Frank P. Hill, of Brooklyn, then 
presented interestingly and in detail 
the enlarged program of the American 
Library Association. 

The resolution of the American Li- 
brary Association on inadequate sal- 
aries was read by the president and ac- 
cepted by the Connecticut library as- 
sociation. The standard for high school 
libraries adopted by the New England 
school library association, was also in- 
dorsed by the Connecticut library asso- 
ciation. 
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In the afternoon, after the business 
was transacted, Miss Margaret Jack- 
son, instructor in the New York Pub- 
lic library school, spoke in an instruc- 
tive and most charming manner on 
Book reviews and reviewers, limiting 
her comments to 20 periodicals and 
newspapers with important reviews. 
She invited us’ to imagine ourselves 
partaking of a dinner of many courses, 
in which the New Republic was served 
as the cocktail, the Springfield Republi- 
can and the Boston Transcript as the 
roast, and the Dial as the black coffee. 
The Yale Review furnished the salt 
for the entire meal. 

Following Miss Jackson, Rev Dr 
Dinsmore, of Waterbury, spoke with 
much force on the League of Nations. 
He declared that the history and the 
principles of the United States de- 
manded the acceptance of this instru- 
ment, designed to promote the welfare 
of humanity and necessary for the prog- 
ress of civilization and brotherhood. 

The large number in attendance, the 
unusual interest of the addresses, the 
delightful autumn weather, and the 
charm of the Derby library, made this 
one of the most succesful meetings ever 
held by the Connecticut library asso- 
ciation. 


District of Columbia— The annual 
meeting of the District of Columbia 
library association was held October 23, 
in the Public library. The meeting was 
called to order by the acting president, 
Mr A. K. Blessing. 

Dr Bowerman gave a report of the 
two committees: On reclassification 
and on defining library positions. The 
committee appointed by the executive 
committee of the District of Columbia 
library association on reclassification 
held several meetings to study the best 
method of presentation of library 
claims. The committee had taken 
measures to include all government li- 
braries in the District of Columbia in 
investigating salaries. The A. L. A. 
at Asbury Park had requested “the 
committee of five” to codperate with 
the members of the D. of C. associa- 
tion in presenting to the joint commis- 


sion of Congress, recommendations for 
salaries appropriate for the various li- 
brary positions. Dr C. C. Williamson 
was appointed to represent this com- 
mittee and was at work securing infor- 
mation concerning salaries in special 
libraries in New York. 

The report on defining library posi- 
tions was in the hands of the printer. 
It covered the definitions of work in 
the various library positions. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Dr Herbert Putnam, Li- 
brary of Congress; first vice-president, 
Dr G. H. Bowerman, Public library; 
second vice-president, Miss C. R. Bar- 
nett, Department of agriculture ; secre- 
tary, T. P. Ayer, Federal trade commis- 
sion; treasurer, Helen C. Silliman, 
Superintendent of Documents office; 
Executive committee members: F. W. 
Ashley, library of Congress; Cornelia 
Notz, Tariff commission; Mr C. C. 
Houghten, Federal Trade commission. 

Dr Putnam, in taking the chair, 
dwelt upon the fact that this is an im- 
portant year in the library world and 
for the American Library Association ; 
that the association owes a duty to the 
American Library Association as its 
organized representative in the capitol 
city. To do this properly, it should be 
more a representative body than it is 
now, as it has in its membership only 
124 out of 600 engaged in library ser- 
vice. All workers in the library field 
should be enrolled, as matters in which 
they are interested are required to be 
subjects of legislation. If library 
workers want to be represented in such 
considerations by an organized group, 
they should belong to the group and 
make their opinions and influence felt. 

In the discussion of the bill for the 
establishment of a library information 
service, Miss Guerrier, originator of 
the idea, presented the subject. She 
said the service was planned because 
of the ignorance of the people generally 
as to the work of the Federal depart- 
ments, the many valuable publications 
presenting the work of these depart- 
ments, and the opportunities offered by 
libraries for the wide dissemination of 
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printed matter. This bill placed before 
the users of our public libraries the 
stories of the work of the executive de- 
partments. An exhibit showing this 
work is being arranged by the Bosto~ 
public library. A report of the chief, 
a list of the publications issued, six or 
eight typical publications and a col- 
lection of photographs, will make up 
the exhibit. Books from the library 
shelves exhibiting the work will also 
be made a part of the exhibit. 

The depositary libraries for govern. 
ment documents are the only ones re- 
ceiving automatically all government 
publications. The central office of the 
library information service would as- 
sist other libraries in keeping up their 
collection. On receiving the publica- 
tions as issued, the director of the ser- 
vice will decide to what libraries they 
should be automatically sent. A card 
index of libraries, giving their location, 
special interests, etc., with a subject 


classification, will be maintained. Con- 


sultation of this list will prevent du- 
plication. ' The libraries will see that 
they own the publications that are in- 
teresting to them. If an individual 
writes from any particular town for a 
publication, he can be referred to his 
town library, in which the report is 
found. The bill provides for a pos- 
sible absolutely educational office and 
because of its character it was decided 
to locate the service in the Bureau of 
education. Letters from the depart- 
ment heads and librarians all over the 
country express their appreciation of 
the work done by the service and the 
desirability of its establishment as a 
permanent organization. 

Miss Guerrier had for distribution, 
copies of the bulletin on the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. She also had in 
page proof a source book of informa- 
tion about the work of the various fed- 
eral departments. 

Mr Houghton raised the question as 
to the proper location of such a ser- 
vice, and asked why the office of the 
superintendent of documents was not 
considered the proper place. 
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Mr A. P. Tisdel commended the 
project to popularize government pub- 
lications, spoke of the amount of money 
that is expended for compiling and 
publishing the documents, and the 
comparatively little effort or money 
that is used to inform the public of the 
educational work of the government. 
Mr Tisdel felt that the work of the 
proposed service could not be carried 
on without, to a large extent, duplicat- 
ing the work of the superintendent of 
documents office, and the resulting 
overlapping would evidently result in 
an increase rather than decrease of 
wasted material. 

Mr Tisdel said the office had done 
what it could to correct the wasteful 
system of distribution of public docu- 
ments, and suggestions were incorpo- 
rated in printing bills before Congress 
in recent years, but as yet no action 
had been taken. He stated his belief 
that no such service as the bill con- 
templated could be carried on, except 
in connection with such a library as is 
in the office of the superintendent of 
public documents. 

He said that the office of the super- 
intendent of documents did not oppose 
the proposed library service, but rather 
the creation of a new office to do 
work it felt was its natural line of ex- 
pansion. 

Miss Guerrier stressed the point that 
the service was to be an educational 
one; therefore, more properly belonged 
under the Bureau of Education than in 
the office of the superintendent of doc- 
uments, which she felt, in spite of all 
that had been so well said by Mr Tis- 
del, was primarily the distributing cen- 
ter and stands in relation to the library 
information service as a book store 
stands to the library. 


Kansas—The eighteenth annual con- 
ference of the Kansas library association 
was held at Pittsburg, Kansas, October 
20-22. The liberal hospitality of the city 
and the Kansas State Manual Training 
normal school combined to make the 
meeting an exceptionally pleasant one. 

The enlarged program of the A. L. A. 
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as presented by Mary Eileen Ahern 
was the keynote of the conference. Help- 
ful addresses and discussions of ways and 
means of successfully meeting this new 
era of service were given by President 
Brandenburg of the Normal school, Mrs 
Hattie Moore Mitchell, dean of women 
of the Normal school; Gertrude Buck, 
librarian of the College of Emporia; 
Grace E. Derby of the Kansas state 
agricultural college and Nora Daniels, 
librarian of the Emporia city library. 

The assembly was reduced to a state 
of helpless mirth by an account of “Some 
duties of the reader to his library” by 
Miss Alice Graham of the Ottawa City 
library. 

Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, head of the 
children’s department of the St. Louis 
public library, interestingly described and 
exhibited a number of children’s books 
and told of many others which should be 
on the shelves in the children’s room. 

A symposium on war-work overseas 
and at home was participated in by Willis 
H. Kerr, Miss Osborn, Miss Ahern and 
others. 

Thanks were extended by the asocia- 
tion to Mr and Mrs Willis H. Kerr, Miss 
Clara Francis, Miss Hattie Osborn, Mr 
Truman Temple and Judge Ruppenthal 
for their devoted service during the war. 

Resolutions of deep sympathy were 
extended to Mrs Randolph, librarian of 
the Pittsburg city library, whose son 
gave his life in his country’s service in 
the Argonne battle. 

A heartfelt memorial was held in 
honor of Mr J. L. King, state librarian, 
whose death a few days previous, sad- 
dened the conference. 

Among resolutions adopted were: En- 
dorsement of the enlarged program of 
the A. L. A., support of the Smith- 
Towner education bill, increase of library 
revenues, and consideration of county li- 
braries. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: 
Julius Lucht, librarian, Wichita, presi- 
dent; Miss Virginia S. Edwards, librar- 
ian, Lawrence, vice-president; Mary 
Cornelia Lee, Manhattan, second vice- 
president; Jeanne Severance, librarian 


Garden City, third vice-president ; Ida M. 
Day, Hutchinson, secretary; Miss Lulu 
Bice, Hays normal school, treasurer. 

The nineteenth annual meeting will be 
held in Salina, Kansas. 


Massachusetts—A joint meeting of the 
Massachusetts and Western Massachu- 
setts library clubs was held in Springfield, 
October 23-25, 1919. In address of wel- 
come, Nathan D. Bill, president of the 
Board of Trustees, pointed out that war 
service has given a wider outlook upon 
library work and that on the threshold 
of the great reconstruction era, with 
its period of unrest, the opportunities 
and responsibilities presenting them- 
selves to librarians have never been 
greater. 

Mr Robert Frost read a number of 
‘is poems and commented upon what 
he characterized as the oral interest 
in poetry. 

Miss Eleanor A. Wade spoke of the 
Smith art museum and its rich col- 
lection. She said that while the pri- 
mary object of a museum is to collect 
and exhibit material every effort is 
made to welcome classes, clubs and in- 
dividuals who wish to make a system- 
atic examination of its art treasures. 
Mrs Grace P. Johnson spoke about the 
museum of natural history and its di- 
versified work with the young people 
of the city. Miss Cordelia C. Sargent 
described museum work with children. 

Dr Albert Parker Fitch, in an address 
on “The present world crisis,” said that 
he knew it to be audacious to speak on 
topics of present day concern. Where 
there is divisive opinion it is certainly 
safe to discuss past events but in view 
of the responsibility resting upon those 
who are giving out books he felt that 
librarians, by virtue of their critical 
reading and opportunities, should be 
among the first to face the problems of 
the time and help people to think 
things through. Books are the only 
persistent form of emotion and the 
reading of the next two decades will 
have a profound influence on the 
economic and political tendencies of 
the time. The western world, Dr Fitch 
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thought, had never been so near a dis- 
illusionment as it is today. The war 
has left a legacy of unrest and the new 
ideas from Russia may get a foothold 
out of all proportion to their value. 
In the opinion of Dr Fitch, the individ- 
ual worker is gradually securing a 
larger share in industry and the tide is 
coming in. There is, in the same way, 
a moral unrest, in the midst of which 
men turn either to individualism or 
mysticism. The art of the cubist and 
the futurist, Dr Fitch regards with awe 
and he looks upon the new poetry as 
the first sounding of a new voice, cry- 
ing in the wilderness. 

Religion and ethics, in like manner, 
are undergoing a great transformation. 
Where everything is in flux, there a cri- 
sis is surely on. These are days that 
call for intellectual integrity and moral 
courage to fortify one for the perilous 
and precious experience of looking the 
facts in the face. “The old days,” Dr 
Fitch said in conclusion, “are passing 
away like Shakespeare’s ‘insubstantial 
pageant’ of a dream and the new days 
are coming up in a sombre dawn.” 

Dr Frank P. Hill discussed “The en- 
larged program of the American li- 
brary association.” 

Miss June R. Donnelly submitted 
some requirements for a_ standard 
high-school library. 

Miss Alice G. Chandler read a brief 
paper in protest against a recent ruling 
of the third assistant postmaster-gen- 
eral requiring that periodicals which 
publish reviews shall omit the prices of 
books or have the reviews classified as 
advertising matter under the zone sys- 
tem of postage. A letter of protest was 
sent to the Postmaster-general. 

Round tables were conducted, si- 
multaneously, on the following subjects: 
Adult books, Miss Mary L. Lamprey; 
Technical books, Clarence E. Sherman; 
Children’s books, J. Ethel Wooster; 
Reference work, Grace W. Wood; 
Loan desk problems, Nellie M. Whip- 
ple; Americanization, J. Maud Camp- 
bell. 

In an interesting lecture, J. Randolph 
Coolidge on “The library and _ social 
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service activities during the readjust- 
ment period” urged librarians to en- 
courage their readers to have a realiza- 
tion of the necessity for work, thrift 
and careful thinking. In a discussion 
of the general question of propaganda 
he said it is difficult to offer an exact 
definition in all cases. It is however, 
the place of the library to pass upon 
the merits of different causes. It is 
not impossible, in fact it is often easy, 
to trace the inspiration and financial 
support of apparently innocuous pro- 
jects. It is vital for the library to 
know whether the causes are advanced 
on their merits. The library must be 
able, measurably, to satisfy its readers 
of the good faith of any cause. It 
must distinguish between facts and 
near facts. It must be critical of the 
sources of its information. 

On the subject of “Certification of 
librarians and standardization of li- 
brary work,” George H. Evans sub- 
mitted a report for the committee, of 
which he is chairman, that found that 
because of a national plan for certifi- 
cation it would be unwise for separate 
states to make plans which might sub- 
sequently need revision. Whatever 
plan is adopted would not affect those 
now in library work. It would not be 
retroactive. As a part of the report 
on standardization the committee sug- 
gested the formation of a group to be 
known as the Massachusetts library 
conference committee whose purpose 
would be to act as a medium of com- 
munication between the professional 
organization of librarians and the Free 
Public Library commission, or other 
governing bodies. Sheets giving a 
classification and minimum require- 
ments of free public libraries in towns 
and cities of over 2,000 population was 
also submitted. 

For the Committee on pensions, Miss 
Katherine P. Loring reported that the 
system already adopted by the Com- 
monwealth is the most desirable plan 
to consider. There is some possibility 
that the pension system now effective 
among teachers may, by legislation, be 
extended to include librarians. 
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Harold T. Dougherty gave an illus- 
trated lecture on the library war work 
at Brest; Mrs Helen K. Crapo gave a 
number of entertaining readings, rem- 
iniscent of early New England days, 
and the meeting closed with a stereop- 
ticon lecture by John G. Moulton on 
the work of the American Library As- 
sociation in and around Le Mans. 

Frank H. Whitmore, 
Recorder. 


Massachusetts—The autumn meeting of 
the Bay Path library club was held in 
Northborough, November 7, 1919. The 
president, Miss Virginia M. Keyes, in- 
troduced Mr George Sherman, trustee of 
the Northborough public library, who ex- 
tended to the club a very cordial wel- 
come. 

Book reviews conducted by Robert K. 
Shaw of the Worcester public library 
were an interesting feature of the pro- 
gram and many worthwhile books were 
brought to the attention of the club. 

On “Library work with schools from 
the standpoint of the teachers,” Mrs 
Mary H. Barker, supervisor of kinder- 
garten in the Worcester public schools, 
spoke from the viewpoint of the teacher 
in a large city having access to a large 
and splendidly equipped city library, and 
was most enthusiastic in her praise of 
the helpfulness of the Worcester public 
library with its competent librarian and 
his corps of able assistants. 

The Rev Josiah Kent of Northbor- 
ough, substituting for Miss Laura Var- 
nam, who was unable to be present, spoke 
of the relations between the public 
schools and the public library of North- 
borough, and told of measures taken to 
benefit the schools through the use of the 
library. Mrs Hannah W. Fuller, for- 
merly supervisor of rural training 
schools, State normal school, North 
Adams, spoke for the rural teacher in 
remote country districts and entered a 
strong plea for active, persistent, and 
even aggressive effort on the part of the 
librarian to place the resources of the 
library at the disposal of these remote 
districts. 

The club listened with great interest to 


an address by Arthur Gorden Webster 
of Clark university on “Our colleges; 
do they need reconstruction?” Dr Web- 
ster contrasted the American college stu- 
dent with the European student to the 
detriment of the former, criticized the 
motives which impelled him to enter col- 
lege and the life he led after entering; 
said that most American boys and girls 
were sent to college while in Europe they 
made great sacrifices to go and went be- 
cause they really wanted to learn. He 
stated that in recent tests for the Rhodes 
scholarships, the American students had 
not measured up to the European stu- 
dents. Dr Webster advocated free col- 
leges and free universities. 

Before adjournment Mr Shaw ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the club for 
the very generous hospitality offered it 
by the librarian, trustees, and citizens of 
Northborough. 

Mase. EF. KNowLTon, 
Secretary. 


Missouri—The nineteenth annual con- 
ference of the Missouri library associa- 
tion was held at the Kansas City public 
library, October 22-24, 1919. Both the 
president, Miss Mary E. Baker, of 
Columbia, and the first vice-president, 
Miss Agnes F. Greer, of Kansas City, 
had resigned some months previously, so 
that to the second vice-president, Miss 
Mary L. Reichert, of St. Joseph, and to 
the secretary, Mr H. L. Wheeler, of 
Rolla, fell the business of conducting the 
meetings. 

The first session was purely a business 
meeting, comprising reports of commit- 
tees, appointments, etc. 

The second session, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, comprised an address of welcome 
by D. M. Pinkerton, president of the 
Kansas City board of education, and a 
response by Dr Bostwick. The re- 
mainder of the evening was devoted to an 
informal and very enjoyable reception 
by the Missouri Valley library club. 

At the Thursday morning session, pa- 
pers were read by Miss Frances H. 
Swanwick, of Joplin on “The library and 
the community,” and by Miss Alice R. 
Gladden, of Carthage, on “Problems of 
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the small library.” Miss Wales, of the 
State commission, led a discussion on 
these papers. Mr I. R. Bundy, of Kirks- 
ville, then read a very able paper on 
“Some phases of college library work,” 
which was discussed by Mr Severance, 
Mr Kerr, of Emporia, Kansas, and Mr 
Wells, of Maryville. 

Miss M. E. Ahern, editor of Pustic 
Liprarigs, representing the A. L. A., 
then explained the “enlarged program,” 
evoking a rather spirited discussion. Dr 
Bostwick asked for information as to the 
proposed change in the location of A. L. 
A. headquarters from Chicago to the 
East. Miss Ahern had no accurate 


knowledge of such a movement and had 


not been instructed to speak for the 
A. L. A. on that subject. 

The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas: This association under- 
stands that the removal of A. L. A. head- 
quarters from Chicago to New York is 
under consideration, 

Resolved: That we earnestly recom- 
mend that no such step be taken without 
wide publicity throughout the A. L. A., 
and clear evidence that it meets with the 
approval of the majority. 

The discussion continued until 12:30, 
when the session adjourned. 

At the afternoon session, discussion 
was resumed of the enlarged program. 
The secretary- was instructed to tele- 
graph the greetings of the M. L. A. to the 
Nebraska library association, and ad- 
vise them of the resolution which had 
been adopted at the morning session. 
Following the discussion Dr Bostwick 
read a most interesting paper entitled, 
“Some realists, English and American,” 
and C. H. Nowlin, vice-principal of the 
Northeast high school, Kansas City, 
spoke on “Possibilities of the story hour.” 

The Thursday evening session was de- 
voted to an address by Dr. Burris A. 
Jenkins, editor of the Kansas City Post, 
pastor, and author of “Facing the Hin- 
denburg line” and other books. He spoke 
on “This new era,” outlining and discuss- 
ing some of the problems which indicate 
that the present era is different from that 
of pre-war days, very difficult to under- 
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stand, and calls for the best counsel and 
judgment as well as great patience. 

At the Friday morning session, Miss 
Alice I. Hazeltine, of St. Louis, dis- 
cussed “Children’s books of the year,” 
describing about 25 recent books most 
delightfully. F. B. Spaulding, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, spoke on “The promise of 
present day poetry,” telling a number of 
anecdotes about contemporary poets and 
critics, discussing the principles of po- 
etry, and reading selections from several 
contemporary poets. Mr Jesse Cunning- 
ham led a question box discussion of bus- 
iness and administrative problems, which 
proved of much interest. 

The remainder of the session was de- 
voted to business and reports. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Harold L. 
Wheeler, Missouri school of mines, 
Rolla; first vice-president, Miss Alice I. 
Hazeltine, St. Louis public library; sec- 
ond vice-president, Miss Mary Mitchell, 
Webb City public library ; secretary, Miss 
Jane Morey, Sedalia public library ; treas- 
urer, James McMillen, Washington uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 

A. L. A. enlarged program 

The enlarged program was again dis- 
cussed, and the following resolution was 
adopted : 

The Missouri library association has 
received with interest the proposed en- 
larged program of the American Library 
Association. While broadly favoring an 
enlarged program which would give op- 
portunity to extend the activities and 
usefulness of the A. L. A., this associa- 
tio feels that further opportunity is de- 
sirable for consideration and discussion 
of the details of this suggested program. 

W. T. Grant, of Kansas City, who had 
represented the A. L. A. in the United 
War Work Drive of a year ago, was in- 
troduced and spoke briefly. The meeting 
adjourned at 12:45, to enjoy a luncheon 
as guests of the staff of the Kansas City 
public library. In the afternoon, the 
members again enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Kansas City public library in an auto- 
mobile ride and a visit to the library 
branches. 
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The attendance was 131, the largest 
of any meeting which the Association 
has held. A number of very welcome 
guests were in attendance from the Kan- 
sas association, which had been in session 
at Pittsburg in the earlier days of the 
week. 

Harotp L. WHEELER. 


Nebraska—The Nebraska State library 
commission in alternate years holds a 
three-day library institute for new and 
inexperienced librarians in connection 
with the meeting of the State library as- 
sociation. These institutes are periods 
of definite instruction more akin to 
teachers’ institutes than the usual library 
institute held for the exchange of exper- 
ience. 

They are planned to precede immedi- 
ately the meeting of the association in 
order that the librarians attending may 
also attend the state meeting. 

An institute of this kind has just been 
held in Omaha with 22 librarians regis- 
tered. Instruction in children’s work, 
was given by the children’s librarian 
of the Omaha library, the lectures on 
administration, by the staff of the Li- 
brary commission, and the instruction in 
reference work, reference department of 
the Omaha public library, one in pam- 
phlets and clipping material and the verti- 
cal file by the librarian of the Omaha 
Central high school, and one on essential 
reference books by Mr Wyer of the State 
University library. Visits were made to 
school stations, branches and a bindery. 

This sort of institute not only helps to 
bring about a better service in the very 
small library through definite instruction 
but by holding the librarians for the gen- 
eral association meeting they are drawn 
into a consideration of library work in its 
larger aspects which increases their re- 
spect for their calling and for the place 
of the library in the community. 


North Dakota— The members of the 
North Dakota library association met at 
Valley City, November 10-11, for the 
fourteenth annual meeting. The fact 
that no meeting had been held for three 
years added zest and enthusiasm to this 
occasion. 
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This year, the Northwest was held 
in the grip of one of the worst bliz- 
zards and snow storms that local resi- 
dents have ever seen, so that many 
members were unable to be present. 
Fortunately, the officers and the ma- 
jority of those expecting to attend, 
reached ‘Valley City the night before 
the storm. 

Miss Bessie Baldwin, the president, 
opened the meeting and conducted the 
business session, in the public library. 

Miss Bess Lowry of the Valley City 
normal school gave a very helpful ad- 
dress on the co-operation of the school 
and the library from the Normal stand- 
point. She emphasized the need of the 
librarian having the true library spirit, 
of being alive to her position, of 
having enough skilled help to present 
her subject carefully and of having 
enough equipment to keep her library 
up-to-date, so that the teacher may go 
out ready to co-operate with the li- 
brarians in the community and be in- 
formed in regard to the wealth of ma- 
terial at her disposal. 

R. L. Brown, principal of the local 
high school, gave a talk on Cooperation 
of the school and the library from the 
public school standpoint. He said that 
the public school is to make citizens 
not canned phonographs; is to en- 
courage broad reading on the present 
demands; to instill the right kind of 
character, the right kind of morality 
with the ultimate aim of citizenship in 
mind. He _ believes that teachers 
should have some library training and 
librarians should have some teaching 
experience to thoroughly codperate and 
handle the situation. 

A discussion followed during which 
the possibilities of a combined public 
and school library was emphasized. 

Miss Ada McCarthy of Wisconsin 
complimented the librarians in North 
Dakota who are doing so much to in- 
form the teachers and the students in 
regard to the best books. 

Miss Margaret Greene of the Minot 
public library discussed the collection 
of books for the training camps. The 
total shipment from the state was over 
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35,000 volumes. The librarian at Camp 
Dodge congratulated Miss Green on 
the state’s record, especially where the 
population is much less than in the 
eastern sections of the country. 

At the sessions held in the Normal 
school in regard to County Extension, 
a lively discussion ensued. 

In the separate sessions held, the 
college librarians were led by Mr A. D. 
Keator of the University of North 
Dakota, discussing library unions, and 
the public librarians led by Miss Hes- 
ter Camp of Grand Forks discussed 
library budgets. 

The visiting librarians were guests of 
the Normal school at a delightful violin 
concert given by the English violinist, 
Isolde Menges. 

On Tuesday morning, Miss Alice 
Paddock of the Jamestown public li- 
brary led a round table discussion on 
vocational books and child welfare ma- 
terial. Miss Lillian Mirick of the 
Wahpeton school of science told of 
her plan for caring for pamphlets. 

The librarians, the faculty and stu- 
dents of the Normal met in the auditor- 
num where two excellent addresses 
were given; the first by Mr. Adam 
Strohm of the Detroit public library 
on “The enlarged program,” and the 
second by Major David S. Ritchie of 
Valley City, who spoke on the war and 
the signing of the armistice the year be- 
fore. 

In addition to the business sessions, 
the librarians were especially fortunate 
in having time for little informal chats 
and opportunities to talk shop. 

The Misses Helen Crane and Bess 
Lowry of the Normal library and Miss 
Helen Griffiths of the Public library 
were untiring in their efforts to make 
the meetings pleasant and profitable. 

The social features were among the 
most pleasant recollections that each 
guest took home with her. 

The officers for the next year are as 
follows: President, A. D. Keator, 
University of North Dakota; vice- 
president, Miss Margaret Green, Minot 
public library; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Helen Griffiths, Valley City public li- 


brary; executive committee, Misses 
Bessie Baldwin, Williston, and Lillian 
Mirick, Wahpeton science school. 
The 1920 meeting will be held in 
Jamestown. 
HARRIET PEARSON, 
Secretary. 


Ohio— The twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio library association was 
held at Youngstown, October 13-15. 
The attendance reached 150. 

James P. Wilson expressed a very 
cordial welcome, saying it was the first 
time Youngstown had been honored with 
an assemblage of this kind. 

Miss Olive Jones, president, gave a 
brief history of the association for the 
past quarter of a century and outlined 
some plans for the coming one. 

Dr Thomas C. Mendenhall spoke on 
“Recollections of Reuben McMillan 
and his friends.” The Youngstown 
library bears the name of Reuben Mc- 
Millen. 

An informal reception closed the 
Monday session. The library’s collec- 
tion of old McGuffey’s readers attract- 
ed attention. The McGuffey brothers 
were born on a farm near Youngstown. 

Tuesday morning was given over to 
business and section meetings. Miss Alice 
Tyler presided at the Small Library 
section. The following topics were 
discussed: “Vocational books,” “Work 
with the schools,” “Local recruits for 
library service,” “Proving our worth 
to the business man.” 

Gordon Thayer gave a very interest- 
ing story of his experiences as a libra- 
rian at the Peace conference. 

Tuesday afternoon the association 
had a most delightful trip by automo- 
bile to Niles to visit the McKinley 
memorial and the Niles public library. 
On the return trip, the Youngstown 
country club was visited, there tea was 
served by the Federation of Women’s 
clubs. 

Prof H. A. Miller of Oberlin college 
gave an address on the Parodox of 
Americanization. Dr Miller is president 
of the Mid-European Union. “The great- 
est curse in all the world,” said Dr 
Miller, “is the consciousness of the su- 
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periority of one group over another and 
most Americans feel this conscious- 
ness. A man who comes from an op- 
pressed country and forgets his mother 
tongue will not make a good American. 
The immigrant who now comes to the 
shores of America, comes for the same 
reasons as did the pilgrims in the May- 
flower, economic, political, and cul- 
tural freedom. There never can be true 
Americanization until there is a League 
of Nations which provides for demo- 
cratic relations in Europe.” 

A business meeting was held Wed- 
nesday morning. 

Several hundred teachers assembled 
with the librarians, Wednesday after- 
noon to hear Alfred E. Hallquest of 
the University of Cincinnati and 
Charles R. Stone, superintendent of the 
Munhall (Pa.) schools. 

“The library in the newer methods 
of high school teaching” was the sub- 
ject that Prof. Hallquest presented. He 
gave many practical suggestions in the 
newer methods of teaching. He said 
this work cannot be carried out with- 
out the closest co-operation between 
the librarian and the teacher. 

Charles R. Stone spoke of home read- 
ing and the value of giving credit for 
it in the schools. 

Richard McQuaid, a fifth grade pu- 
pil, gave a demonstration of a typical 
book report. This boy faced the audi- 
ence of 700 people and told them the 
story of the “Grizzly bear” which he 
had just been reading in one of the 
books supplied by the public school. 

W. W. Bishop took for the subject 
of his lecture, “The value of the library 
in conserving and advancing the re- 
sults of formal school education.” 
“There is no agent more potent in the 
preserving of ideals than the reading of 
a certain class of books.” Mr Bishop 
said that the people are coming more 
and more to depend on the library for 
printed matter and that the library’s 
chance for service grows greater every 
day. 

George B. Utley gave the closing ad- 
dress on the Enlarged program of the 
A. L. A. 
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After adjournment, the delegates 
visited the Joseph G. Butler art insti- 
tute, which was opened to the public 
for the first time. Mr Butler genially 
welcomed everyone. His collection of 
paintings and the beautiful building 
were greatly appreciated by the visit- 
ors. This was a lovely ending for a 
most delightful convention. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Joseph L. Wheeler, Youngs- 
town; first vice-president, Roena Ing- 
ham, Lakewood; second vice-president, 
Mary J. Hirst, Cincinnati; third vice- 
president, Charles G. Matthews, 
Athens; secretary, Ida E. Sloan, Niles; 
treasurer, A. S. Root, Oberlin. 

HELEN J. Fox, 
Secretary. 


Pennsylvania—A short report 
The officers of the Pennsylvania li- 
brary club for 1919-20 are as follows: 
President, Luther E. Hewitt; first vice- 
president, Frank G. Lewis, second vice- 
president, Jean E. Graffen; secretary, 
Martha L. Coplin; treasurer, Bertha S. 
Wetzell. The meeting place for the year, 
unless otherwise specified, will be the H. 
Josephine Widener Branch of the free li- 
brary of Philadelphia, Broad & Girard 
avenue. 
A few meetings are scheduled: Jan- 
uary 12, 1920; February 6-7, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; March 8, and May 10. 


West Virginia—The meeting of the 
West Virginia library association was 
held in Clarksburg, October 28. One 
of the important addresses of the meet- 
ing was given by Dr Henry S. Green, 
of Charleston, who made a strong plea 
for libraries to be erected as memorials 
to American soldiers. Another im- 
portant matter was presented by Miss 
Emma K. Davis, of Clarksburg, who 
made a strong plea for better books for 
prisoners. She so emphasized the im- 
portance of her work on her audience 
that a committee was appointed to 
draft resolutions to be presented to the 
State board of control. Miss Davis is 
particularly interested in the life of 
prisoners and has visited a number of 
the great prisons of the country. She 
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stated that in talking with the prison- 
ers she found that they are very like 
other men, except in the matter of 
some peculiar ailment, that she has dis- 
covered some very brilliant intellects 
within the walls of the state peniten- 
tiaries. “They are sick men, mentally, 
and their best remedy is education,” 
was her way of summing up the matter. 
From her experience she concluded 
that they like best essays and works 
dealing with the philosophy of life, or at 
least books that will point for them a 
way out of their mental entanglements. 

Dr L. D. Arnett, of the University 
library at Morgantown, discussed the 
library problems from the viewpoint of 
the librarian, who usually has to work 
with limited means, not always the 
best of conditions and too often at a 
meager salary. 

Alice R. Griffin, of the high school at 
Clarksburg, pointed out the necessity 
of having good books to supplement the 
work of the school. She questioned 
whether it was worth while to teach 
the ordinary student how to read if 
his interest in the printed field was not 
kept up afterwards by a supply of good 
books. 

The officers for the coming year are 
as follows: President, Miss Scollay 
Page, librarian, Clarksburg public li- 
brary; vice-president, Miss Anne Tay- 
lor, Parkersburg public library; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs Elizabeth Myers, 
Marshall college. 


Wisconsin— The Wisconsin library as- 
sociation held its annual meeting in Mil- 
waukee, October 8-10. The meeting 
opened on Wednesday evening with an 
illustrated talk on the “Making of a book 
from manuscript to reader,” by J. Hor- 
ace McFarland, of the Mount Pleasant 
Press, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The idea of the program on the follow- 
ing morning was to give the viewpoint of 
the outsider toward the library. Presi- 
dent Brannon of Beloit college presented 
the attitude of the college; H. C. Hill of 
the School of education of University of 
Chicago, that of the high school; S. W. 
Gilman, professor of Business admin- 





istration at the University of Wisconsin, 
that of the business man. Mr Gilman 
emphasized two suggestions: Keep the 
shelves containing business books up-to- 
date, clear of all old material; try to in- 
terest some representative business man 
in the books. His recommendation will 
have weight with other men. 

These talks led to the subject of ad- 
vertising, presented from the citizen’s 
standpoint, by Mr Seidel, of Milwaukee, 
and from the librarian’s by Miss Frances 
Hannum, of the Racine library. Miss 
Hannum suggested the cooperation of 
the Y. M. C. A. commercial secretary as 
a means of interesting business men. In 
the course of the discussion, window and 
street car advertising were recommended 
as means of reaching many people. 

The afternoon program ‘was varied. 
Miss Massee’s discussion of children’s 
books was a treat; Mr Utley told of the 
enlarged plans for the future of the A. 
L. A.; Mr Carter, of the Milwaukee 
library, gave a clever paper on library 
work, its perquisites and penalties; C. B. 
Lester gave the report of the committee 
on county libraries. 

Although the association has held sev- 
eral meetings in the Milwaukee public 
library, it was not until this one that 
they were formally introduced to the 
museum. Dr Peaslee gave an illustrated 
talk to show the work done by the mu- 
seum with the school children and the 
clubs. After the lecture an opportunity 
was given to see some of the exhibits 
mentioned, Indian village, mushrooms, 
etc. 

The convention closed with a practical 
talk on Americanization, the part that a 
library may play, by Dr Lescohier, of the 
University of Wisconsin. (Pustic Lt- 
BRARIES 24: 378.) 

At the business meeting held after the 
dinner given by the Milwaukee library 
staff to the visiting librarians, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Miss Mary 
Egan, Janesville, president; Miss Fran- 
ces Hannum, Racine, vice-president; 
Miss Caroline Voswinkle, Tomah, secre- 
tary; Miss Bertha Bergold, Madison, 
treasurer. Mary EGan, 

Secretary. 
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Interesting Things in Print 
A suggestive list of very interesting 
books on Stars and their stories has 
been issued by the Public library, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


In the Boston Transcript of Novem- 
ber 5, George W. Lee has an interest- 
ing article on the service library, an or- 
ganization center for greater Boston, 
which plans to answer without cost 
any question of public interest. 


The Public library of St. Paul has is- 
sued a selected list of books in that li- 
brary on domestic architecture. The 
list has material on city residences, 
bungalows, colonial houses, interiors, 
suburban and country houses, maga- 
zines. 


The United States department of ag- 
riculture, through its library, has issued 
a check list of the publications of the de- 
partment on the subject of plant pathol- 
ogy, 1837-1918. The list was prepared 
in the Bureau of Plant Industry library 
and contains many pamphlets which li- 
braries in rural communities particularly 
should obtain and distribute to their 
patrons for winter reading. 

For a number of years, Miss Marion 
Sparks, librarian of the University of 
Illinois, has been giving a course on 
“chemical literature and_ reference 
work,” required from all junior chem- 
istry students. The students who have 
taken this course have found it most 
beneficial in their work with chemical 
manufacturing concerns. Miss Sparks 
has had the notes and outlines of her 
literature printed. 


A reference list of fables, fairy tales, 
stories, and historic events, which have 
been dramatized, together with sugges- 
tive readings on dramatization, has been 
compiled by E. V. Andrews, reference 
librarian of the Michigan State Normal 
college at Ypsilanti, Mich. Under the 
title of “Dramatization in the grades,” a 
pamphlet containing this material has 
been issued by the F. W. Faxon Com- 
pany. 


A committee was appointed a: the 
recent meeting of the Kansas library 
association to find out how to increase 
the incomes of the Kansas libraries. 
W. H. Kerr, chairman of the commit- 
tee, has prepared a survey blank cover- 
ing library conditions and needs, which 
has been sent to all libraries in Kansas. 
The answers will be furnished by the 
library authorities of the institution 
addressed and by the municipal au- 
thorities. A compilation of the 
answers received will furnish, it is 
thought, a basis for future action look- 
ing to the betterment of libraries. 


The Federal board for vocational 
education, Washington City, has issued 
in Bulletin No. 35, Home economics 
series No. 3, a book of outlines on the 
use and preparation of food. Its 270 
pages are made up of 12 “units” in 
which are given outlines for presenting 
lessons on 1) preparation of some 
simple foods, 2) fruits and vegetables, 
3) practical ways of using peas, beans 
and nuts, 4) milk, cheese and eggs, etc. 

Every library should have at least 
one copy of this publication and call 
attention of the schools of domestic 
science and home economics and club 
women interested, to its value in the 
work that is going on all over the coun- 
try in vocational education. 


Mrs Andrea Hofer Proudfoot, of Chi- 
cago, has prepared a little volume of 
poems which she proposes to print. Miss 
Harriet Monroe says: 

“There is a vivid personality behind them 
and in them a vivid expression of modern 
_ ‘ Such a book would have a wide ap- 
peal. 

Librarians are familiar with Mrs 
Proudfoot’s “Christ Child,” which she 
issued many years ago when she was An- 
drea Hofer, but which still holds its 
place as a favorite. 

Mrs Proudfoot belongs to the group 
of Hofer sisters who for many years 
have been leaders in the kindergarten 
movement in America, all of whom are 
talented, both as writers and leaders in 
kindergarten work. Mrs Proudfoot was 
the founder and for many years editor of 
Child Garden. 
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Library Schools 
California state library 

In addition to the regular schedule of 
lectures, several outside speakers have 
appeared before the class during the 
month. On October 7, Miss Bessie B. 
Silverthorn, of-the Siskiyou County free 
library, Yreka, gave a very interesting 
account of county library work in that 
county. On October 28, Rev Chas. Pease 
of Sacramento gave a lecture, “The prob- 
lem of taste.”” This was the first of a 
series of lectures along bibliographical 
and literary lines that Mr Pease will de- 
liver during the school year. On October 
30, Berwick B. Futernick, of San Fran- 
cisco, gave his annual talks on library 
binding. As a supplement to Mr Futer- 
nick’s lectures, the class visited the state 
printing office, making a thorough inspec- 
tion of the work carried on by that in- 
stitution. 

At a recent meeting of the class of 
19-20 the following officers were 
elected: President, Lucile Huff; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Esther Crawford. 


Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 

Margaret Baxter Carnegie, ’14, who re- 
cently returned from canteen work in 
France, has been appointed first assistant in 
the children’s department, Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh. 

Ruth H. Dunmore, ’18, has been appointed 
children’s librarian of the Public library, 
Mason City, Iowa. 

Edith Endicott, 13, has resigned her posi- 
tion in Washington, D. C., to become chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Public library, El 
Paso, Texas. 

Nora Giele, ’12, has resigned her position 
as children’s librarian in the Public library, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Carolyn A. Johnson, diploma, 718, has re- 
signed from the staff of the Minneapolis 
public library. 

* Hazel Knobloch, ’18, has become chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Public library, New 
Castle, Pa. : 

Harriet W. Leaf, ’15, has been appointed 
assistant supervisor of story telling, Car- 
negie library, Pittsburgh, and assistant in- 
structor in story telling, Carnegie library 
school. 

Jean McFarlane, ’15, was married to Dr 
Clement Flood, in Pittsburgh, Pa., Septem- 
ber, 1919. 

Rebecca H. Mann, ’17, has been made chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Brooklyn branch, 
Cleveland public library. 

Marian M. Pierce, '15, has become super- 
visor of the Educational and recreational 


work with children, University hospital, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
_ Phyllis Price, ’12, has accepted the posi- 
tion of first assistant in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute library, New York City. 
SarAH C. M. Bocte, 
Principal. 


Cleveland training class for children’s 
librarians 


Several courses are being given joint- 
ly to the Training class for library 
work with Children and the Western 
Reserve library school. According to 
this plan Mr Lester Black of the Nor- 
mal school, is giving the pedagogy of 
reading this term, to be followed next 
term by the principles of education, 
and a course in educational psychology 
by Doctor James C. Chapman of West- 
ern Reserve university. The classes 
will also enjoy together a number of 
outside lecturers. 

The students in this class are given 
paid practice on a salary basis of five- 
sixths time. Their names and creden- 
tials are as follows: 

Gandsey, Frances Katherine, Chisholm, 
Minnesota. Minnesota University summer 
school, 1915; Chisholm (Minnesota) P. L., 
1915-1919. 

Hawthorne, Mabel M., Cambridge, Ohio. 
A. B., Woman’s college, Western Reserve 
university, 1910; B. S., Western Reserve 
library school, 1911; University of Wash- 
ington library, Seattle, 1911-12; librarian, 
Oahu College library, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
1912-1919. 

_Lord, Frances Mildred, Peshtigo, Wiscon- 
sin. Summer school, Wisconsin L. S., 1917; 
Farnsworth P. L., Oconto, 1915-19. 

Mayborn, Hazel Keokee, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland P. L., 1914-1919. 

Sexton, Eunice Ruddiman, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Kansas City P. L., 1915-1917; 
New York P. L., 1917-19. 

Smith, Emily Hanover, Pennsylvania. 
Summer school, State College, Pa., 1918: 
Hanover (Pa) P. L., 1915-1918; Cleveland 
P. 1.., 1918-1919. 


Los Angeles public library 

The school enrolment has increased 
since the opening on October 6. A 
camp librarian has joined the regular 
class of 24 students, and 16 partial 
students have registered for one or 
more courses. These are persons of 
several years’ library experience who 
will carry part-time library school 
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work while holding their positions in 
various southern California libraries. 

The class of 1919 entertained the 
new students at tea on the first day of 
school after a tour of the library. Mel- 
ville Kennedy, warden of the Y.M.C.A. 
hostel at Calcutta spoke to the school 
on the libraries and educational in- 
stitutions of India and later met the 
students at tea. Other special lectures 
were given during the month by Mrs 
Maud Durlin Sullivan, librarian of the 
El Paso public library, on Pioneer li- 
brary work along the border, and by 
Mabel Haines, statistician-librarian of 
the California state immigration com- 
mission, on The librarian, and the 
social worker. 

Eleanor Gutzler, ’19, was married to 
John Gooding, October 7. 

New York public library 

A provisional program for the open 
courses which are to be offered in Jan- 
uary, February, and, March, 1920, has 
been arranged. The subjects are: Ver- 
tical filing in its relation to library work; 
Special libraries; Reference work; Cur- 
rent events; Library and community; 
Art and the book; Administration; Chil- 
dren’s work and literature; School li- 
braries. 

The program for the series of Wednes- 
day afternoon readings and social gather- 
ings has included recently an hour with 
Mr Le Roy Jeffers, manager of the Book 
Order office of the New York public li- 
brary and secretary of the Bureau of As- 
sociated Mountaineering clubs of North 
America. Mr Jeffers gave “The Desert 
and the Mountains,” and “The ascent of 
Mount Moran, unclimbed giant of the 
Tetons.” On another occasion, Mrs D. 
Putnam Brinley read selections from 
Chaucer. The list of speakers for the 
near future includes Miss Anna Curtis 
Chandler, who is in charge of the Sun- 
day afternoon children’s story hours at 
the Metropolitan museum of art; Miss 
Ellen Eddy Shaw, organizer of children’s 
activities at the Brooklyn museum, and 
Miss Mary Katharine Reely, editor of 
the Book Review Digest. Readings later 
in the year have been promised by Miss 
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Anna Hempstead Branch and Mr 
Clement Wood. Ernest J. REECE, 
Principal. 
New York state library 

It is with much regret that the school 
announces the resignation of Mr Frank 
K. Walter as vice director. He had just 
completed 11 years of service notable 
for his success in bringing about closer 
relations with the other divisions of the 
State Education department, especially 
with the School Libraries division; for 
his keen interest in the instructional as 
well as the administrative features of his 
position; for the progressive spirit he 
showed in keeping constantly in touch 
with library affairs in general and for his 
eagerness to keep the school in line with 
changing conditions and needs. Mr Wal- 
ter has become librarian and chief of the 
Information service of the General 
Motors Corporation, 88 Congress St., 
East, Detroit, Mich. 

Provisional changes necessitated in the 
school’s program are as follows: 

Miss Jean Hawkins, who resigned last 
June to take a position with the Car- 
negie library, Pittsburgh, but was pre- 
vented from filling it because of illness 
in her family, has found it possible to 
return this month and will conduct the 
courses in junior book selection and 
shelf work. She will also codperate with 
Miss Hall in conducting the course in 
loan department work and the junior and 
senior library seminars. 

The junior reference course will be 
carried by Frank L. Tolman, reference 
librarian of the State library. 

The course in bookbinding will be in 
charge of Elizabeth M. Smith, chief of 
the order section. 

The printing course will be given by 
G. G. Champlin, assistant reference li- 
brarian, who has had several years’ ex- 
perience as a practical printer. He will 
be assisted by Miss Mary E. Hyde. 

Dr Wyer will be in direct charge of 
the school and the registrar will attend 
to the executive details. 

Mr W. R. Eastman returned from his 
new home in New Haven, Conn., to con- 
duct the course in library buildings, 
November 7-13. Dr Winthrop Holt 
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Chenery, former librarian of Washing- 
ton university, St. Louis, and a graduate 
of Massachusetts institute of technology 
(Dep’t of Architecture), who is spending 
a year at the school in special work, sup- 
plemented Mr Eastman’s lectures with 
two illustrated talks on library buildings 
from hte architectural point of view. 

Joy E. Morgan returned to the school 
November 1 to complete his course. 
Since last June, he had been doing A. L. 
A. War Service at the headquarters office 
in Washington. 

In the preface of his Treasury of war 
poetry, second series, George Hubert 
Clarke makes special acknowledgment 
of assistance given him by Lucy E. Fay, 
08, Mary U. Rothrock 714, and Ellen A. 
Johnson ’21. 

Epna M. SANDERSON, 
Registrar. 
Pratt institute 

At the annual reception given by the 
Graduates’ association to the class, 
November 6, over 80 were present, in- 
cluding representatives of all but four 
of the 29 classes that have passed 
through the school. The 1919 class turned 
out in force to inspect their successors 
and point out to them the way in which 
they should go. 

Salaries 

The returns from the questionnaire 
are coming in with gratifying prompt- 
ness and show an encouraging advance 
in salaries. In 1916, there were only 10 
salaries between $1501 and $1999, while 
50 have been reported to date. Only 12 
graduates received salaries of $2000 or 
over in 1916; so far 25 such salaries 
have been recorded. 

The average salary of the graduating 
class in 1916 was $763; today the mem- 
bers of the class of 1919 are getting an 
average salary of over $1070. This is 
equal to the average of classes that had 
been at work for four or five years, as 
shown by the 1916 figures. 

The vice-director visited Toronto on 
October 14 and 15 at the invitation of 
the Department of Education and the 
Toronto public library. She spoke on 
Reference tools before the students of 
the three months’ library course and on 
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Fiction at a joint meeting of the school 
and the staff association of the library, 
and enjoyed very much the opportunity 
of meeting them all socially. 

The students attended a very interest- 
ing book auction, that of the S. P. Avery 
library at the Anderson galleries on 
November 10. At the Grolier club, they 
saw and handled many rare and beautiful 
books, especially a collection of miniature 
books given to the club by Mr Avery. 

Dr Frank P. Hill opened the course of 
lecturers on November 4 by a talk on 
the Brooklyn public library from which 
he digressed to the new forward program 
of the A.L.A., of which he gave an 
interesting résumé. 

Miss Askew appeared on November 
11. She gave double measure,—a talk 
on “Our work and how we do it,” and 
after the tea a story hour, wherein the 
students were introduced to Uncle 
Remus and the famous “chicken.” 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 


Riverside, Cal. 

A prospectus of the winter school to 
be held at Riverside indicates that “the 
summer school idea” there is to be 
abandoned, as it is thought the field is 
too large to give more than a glimpse 
of library essentials. It is stated: 

It cannot meet the modern library situa- 
tion. It would be better to conduct inspira- 
tional lecture courses in the humanities and 
popular science for three weeks than to con- 
tinue technical instruction courses of six 
or seven weeks, even with the very best 
teachers. 

St. Louis library school 

In addition to the usual schedule, the 
following lectures were given the past 
month: Library conditions in Switzer- 
land by Dr. Hermann Escher of Zurich; 
The County library of Portland, Ore., by 
Miss Kostomlatsky, assistant librarian of 
the Portland library association; Branch 
libraries in school buildings, Kansas City, 
by Mr Purd B. Wright; State Library 
Commission work, by Miss Elizabeth B. 
Wales; The library and civic activities, 
by L. F. Budenz, secretary of the St. 
Louis civic league; Vocational education 
by G. P. Knox, assistant superintendent 
of schools, St. Louis, and the A. L. A. 
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enlarged program, by President Chalmers 
Hadley. 

Visits were made to two local book- 
stores during Children’s Book Week and 
also to the Industrial Arts exposition to 
see the exhibit of the Ben Franklin club, 
covering the history of printing and il- 
lustrative processes, with notable ex- 
amples of books printed in the fifteenth 
century. ArTHuR E. Bostwick, 


Simmons college 

A nice, progressive library, accord- 
ing to the prescription of the author- 
ities, plans an inventory of its treas- 
ures once a year, but in an open-shelf, 
actively used section, most of us are 
aware that considerable confusion may 
arise in twelve months. This Library 
school, brought up with due respect 
to the annual inventory, takes one each 
year of the girls who have gone out 
with the “Simmons brand.” This year 
so many changes have occurred even 
since the March census, that a new one 
was begun on November 1. 

The device we use to ensure the 
prompt return of salary statistics in a 
form which avoids culling them from 
many letters, is to enclose in each let- 
ter a postcard addressed to the school, 
with merely an identifying number on 
its face, on which the recipient is re- 
quested to put simply her salary, no 
names at all, and to send the card 
back by return mail. Scarcely one dis- 
appoints us. 

At the time of writing, November 11, 
the western returns have not had time 
to come back, but some 200 from the 
eastern half of the country show al- 
most universal increases, varying from 
$24 to $496 on individual salaries. 

All the members of the Simmons col- 
lege library staff were included in the 
“emergency allowance for the current 
year,’ which the corporation has just 
granted to its instructing staff. This 
was a minimum of 10 per cent for those 
appointed this year, and 15 per cent 
to all who had been in the service of 
the college for at least one year. 

Many of the increases were of this 
type, not a part of the basic salary, but 
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“bonuses,” “compensation for the H. 
C. of L.,” or “allowances.” 

The letters which in so many cases 
follow the postcards, are of more in- 
terest to the school than the statistics 
of salaries. Naturally their record of 
the success or discouragement of the 
women who are being tried out by 
“things as they are” is of crucial in- 
terest to the director, but in addition 
they are quite invaluable in the inside 
view they give of the actual daily prac- 
tice in many libraries all over the coun- 
try, more intimate than an instructor 
could possibly get in a supervised visit 
to these same libraries. 

Sometimes, often unconsciously, 
they show a weak spot in the school’s 
training that must be remedied; oc- 
casionally they suggest new fields for 
it to till; and this year, particularly, 
they are sending fresh and unusual 
samples illustrative of the methods of 
their libraries for the library science 
collection. 

Miss Louise Jones, of the Massachu- 
setts free public library commission, 
attended a round table of the senior 
cataloging class in which they were 
discussing “Cataloging for a ‘small li- 
brary,” and illumined the subject from 
her constant practical experience in 
reorganizing for the commission. 

Rebecca Rankin, Simmons, 714, while 
visiting unprofessionally in Boston, 
was prevailed upon to speak informally 
to the class in Journals and current 
events on her work in the New York 
public library Municipal reference li- 
brary. June R. DonneELLy, 

Director. 
Syracuse university 

Miss Elizabeth Thorne is giving a new 
course in the recent literature of con- 
tinental Europe. It is designated to 
meet the needs of the two-year students, 
who, unlike those in the four-year course, 
do not have time to profit by the more 
detailed courses in literature given in 
the College of liberal arts. 

The courses in filing given in the new 
school of business administration which 
was opened this fall are in charge of 
Miss Wandell. 
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Miss Helen Durfee, B. L. E., 718, who 
spent the last year in the Carnegie library 
at Pittsburgh, has been made secretary 
of the Syracuse University library school 
and reviser for certain of the courses in 
cataloging. 

Of the 50 students in the library school, 
43 are taking the four-year course lead- 
ing to the degree B. L. E. and seven are 
taking the two-year course. In last year’s 
graduating class of 22 there was only 
one two-year student. Some of the older 
graduates doubtless remember the time 
when these proportions were reversed 
and the certificate students greatly out- 
numbered the degree students. 

During the coming year, members of 
the faculty from the College of liberal 
arts will give lectures to the senior class 
on the bibliography of the following sub- 
jects: Ancient history, medieval and 
modern history, American history, the 
world war, political science, history of the 
fine arts, education, biology, philosophy, 
sociology, political economy, the classics. 

E. E. Sperry, 
Director. 


University of Texas 

When the University of Texas wel- 
comed its students for the opening of its 
thirty-seventh year September 29, the 
first class of a new library school began 
work. Such a school has for several years 
been urged on the university author- 
ities by the Texas library association, 
whose members felt that development of 
libraries in the state largely depended on 
training its own young people. The 
changes of recent years show that a 
comparatively small proportion of the 
trained librarians who come from outside 
remain to build up the libraries they are 
connected with. The passing of the new 
county library law argues even more 
strongly than the now existing libraries 
for locally trained people, to organize and 
administer these new libraries, which are 
sure to play an important part in the edu- 
cational progress of the state. 

The new school is beginning very 
modestly. This first year only the tech- 
nical courses will be given, the book 
courses being held for the second year. 
Junior standing is required for registra- 


tion, and satisfactory completion of the 
first year’s work is required for entrance 
on the second year’s courses. Credit is 
given for all work toward the B. A. de- 
gree. 

At the head of the school is Miss Eva 
L. Bascom, for five years with the Wis- 
consin library commission and _ in- 
structor in the book selection course 
in the State library school, who teaches 
the course in classification and will 
give the work in bibliography and book 
selection next year. The teacher of 
cataloging and the library economy 
courses is Miss Florence E. Dunton, 
who was on the cataloging staff of the 
Wisconsin State Historical library for 
some time after her graduation from 
the Wisconsin library school. She 
taught in the McGill University sum- 
mer school and was librarian of the 
Eastern Illinois normal school during 
Miss Booth’s absence in France. The 
chairman of the school is the Univer- 
sity librarian, John E. Goodwin, who 
has been planning and working for its 
establishment for several years. The 
school is conveniently located on the 
first floor of the library building, in two 
rooms. 

The school has 18 students, which 
is considered a very fair number for a 
new school requiring junior standing. 
Not all are juniors, however; two are 
seniors and seven graduates of the 
university. All the students are res- 
idents of the state with the exception 
of one, who comes from Kentucky. 


University of Washington 

Members of the class of 1919 have 
been appointed to the following posi- 
tions: 

In the Seattle public library: Helen Don- 
ley, Eleanor Hedden, Dorothy Hudson, 
Marion Lewis, Irene Tully, Floy Mathis. 

Tacoma public library: Marian Lee. 

University of Washington library: May 
Bergh, Helen Goodwin. 

Hazel Erchinger, librarian, Hood River 
County library, Hood River, Oregon. 

Hilda Plimmer, 718, was married on Octo- 
ber 15, 1919, to F. Perry Close. They will 
make their home in Hartford, Conn. 

Pauline Giudici, ’18, has accepted the po- 
sition of first assistant in the Reference de- 
partment of the Tacoma public library. 

Hazel Jones, ’17, has resigned her posi- 
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tion as first assistant in the Walla Walla 
public library and has accepted a place in 
the circulation department of the Seattle 


public library. 
W. E. HEnry, 
Director. 


University of Wisconsin 
The class spent a profitable day at 
the Book Fair in Chicago, October 17, 
studying carefully the exhibits of the 
various publishers represented and 
learning by observation what would re- 
quire many lectures on books and pub- 
lishers to convey. The party of 35 had 
a full day at its disposal. Brief visits 
were made to the Chicago public li- 
brary, where Mr Roden received the 
students and gave them an introduc- 
tory talk upon the library, and to the 
John Crerar library, the work of which 
was described by Mr Tweedell, with a 
special explanation of the classed cata- 
log that each student afterward had 
an opportunity to examine. 
On October 16, B. W. Huebsch, the 
New York publisher, visited the school, 
lecturing on Book distribution from the 
publisher’s point of view. The class 
enjoyed his comments particularly on 
reviewers. 
The following lectures have been 
given by members of the University 
faculty: 
How history is written. 
Paxson. 

Bibliography of American history. Prof 
Carl Russell Fish. 

Source material in history. Dr M. M. 


Quaife. 

Municipal government. Prof Ford Mac- 
Gregor. 

Control of foreign affairs in a democracy. 
Graham H. Stuart. 

Miss Hazeltine’s friends thruout 
the profession will be glad to learn that 
she is steadily making definite progress 
toward the recovery of her former ex- 
cellent health, although she is not yet 
able to undertake her accustomed 
work. Meantime, the staff of the Wis- 
consin library commission has dis- 
tributed and assumed her duties, Miss 
Turvill leading in matters connected 
with the library school, and Miss 
Welles having charge of the field work 
thruout the state. 


Prof Frederic 
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The class has elected as officers: 
President, Charles R. Flack, Edmon- 
ton, Canada; vice-president, Amy M. 
Anderson, Paducah, Ky.; secretary, 
Lillian M. Froggatt, Albertville; trea- 
surer, Isabel Farrand, Houghton, Mich. 

Alumni notes 

Helen. D. Gorton, ’07, is organizing the 
library of the Milwaukee school of engi- 
neering. 

Mrs Katherine A. Hahn, ’09, died, October 
2 at Ironwood, Mich. She had been forced 
by failing health a year ago to resign as 
librarian of Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wis., a position she had filled since gradua- 
tion with notable success. 

Bettina Jackson, ’10, is instructor in the 
course for teacher- ‘librarians, Extension divi- 
sion, University of Wisconsin. 

Agnes M. Clancy, ’14, was married to 
Donald C. McClure of Denver, Col., October 
8 


Valeria Easton, ’14, is hospital librarian at 
Camp Sevier, S 

Ramona McManis, "15, is librarian at Camp 
Jackson, S. C 

Irene Newman, ’18, is assistant in the 
traveling library and study club departments, 
Wisconsin library commission. 

Training class, Peabody college 

A course in library instruction has 
been started in Peabody college for 
teachers of Nashville, Tenn. The course 
will cover the three quarters, divided as 
follows: First course, becoming familiar 
with the library, its catalogs, general 
reference books, and so forth, principally 
learning to use them intelligently. 

Second quarter, actual methods for a 
school library. The course is designed 
especially for teachers, who will have 
charge of school libraries, giving them 
simple methods in the care and use of 
books which may be followed. Two 
hours of practice work in the library 
every day will be required to familiarize 
the students with actual methods. All 
students in the college department will 
be given one lecture and a demonstration 
in using the library tools. 





The gifts and grants from Mr Car- 
negie within the United States reached 
the amount of $288,743,360. Of this 
$60,364,888 was given for 2811 public 
library buildings, and $4,165,699 was 
given for library buildings for colleges 
and universities. 
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Department of School Libraries 








Training Children to Use the Library 


In view of the fact that many children 
never get beyond the eighth grade, the 
Public ‘library has planned a course of 
carefully graded talks for the children of 
the elementary schools on the use of books 
and of library tools. The library also 
wishes to assist the teacher in establish- 
ing among the children higher standards 
of recreational reading. This systematic 
instruction brings to the children’s atten- 
tion another avenue of public education 
which will aid them in their school work 
and where they may continue their educa- 
tion long after school days. 

Schools within walking distance of the 
main library or a branch library send 
classes for an hour’s instruction and prac- 
tice work once a year. Schools at a dis- 
tance are visited by a librarian and talks 
adapted to the classroom are given. 

This instruction is planned for the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades of the ele- 
mentary schools and the third and fourth 
grades when feasible. 

The work begins a month after school 
opens in the fall and ends a month before 
school closes in the summer. 

Principals will be consulted by the li- 
brarian in their district as to the most sat- 
isfactory time for this instruction. 

The lessons to the classes as they visit 
the libraries are as follows: 

Third Grade 
1, Definition of library. 
2. Care of books. 
(a) Cleanliness. 
(b) How to open a new book. 
(c) How to mark the place. 
3. Behavior in library. 
4. Library rules. 
(a) Applications. 
(b) Readers cards. 
(c) Time books may be retained. 
(d) Renewals. 
Fourth Grade 
Arrangement of non-fiction on shelves. 
Alphabetical by author. 
Fifth Grade 


1. Arrangement of non-fiction on shelves. ~ 


Numerically by subject as 500, 
Science; 600, Useful Arts; 700, 
Fine Arts; 800 Literature; 900, 
History. 
Sixth Grade 
How to use the library catalog. 
Alphabetical arrangement by au- 
thor, title and subject. 
Seventh Grade 
1. Parts of a book. 
2. Dictionary. 
Compare Webster, Standard and 
Century. 
3. Encyclopedia. 
Compare ‘New International and 
Britannica. 


Eighth Grade — ‘ 
. Magazine indexes. Debates. 
2. Who’s who. 


3. World almanac. 

At the conclusion of this simple library 
instruction those children who go on to 
High School are given further and more 
advanced work suited to their age by the 
high school librarians—Bulletin, Los Angeles 
public library. 





Public Documents for Schools 

Books, pamphlets, magazines, gov- 
ernment publications—national, state 
and city—make up the body of this ma- 
terial. Books, while very helpful, do 
not always give the latest word on the 
subject, altho as a rule they may 
fit the age better. Pamphlets come in 
varying sizes and styles from popular 
publicity issues to learned treatises. 
Magazine articles are more or less frag- 
mentary, and while popular in style may 
run the danger of being biased in point of 
view. Government publications are 
the best sources for they usually bear 
the stamp of authority and reliability, 
and there is the added advantage of 
connecting the pupils directly with 
their Government, whether national or 
local. 

It is a most interesting fact that 
since schools began to use this latter 
material and especially since the begin- 
ning of the war there has been a grow- 
ing appreciation on the part of the 
national publishing bodies of the needs 
of the citizens, to say nothing of their 
right to have reports, monographs, and 
bulletins issued in more attractive 
form, with better illustrations and 
paper and of a higher literary standard, 
more popular in every way. Of course 
we recognize this as part of the war 
emergency appeal, but it is a step in 
the right direction, and material is re- 
ceived every day in fascinating make- 
up. 
In 1914 a little booklet called “Plain 
talk” was issued and received a flat- 
tering mention in the New Republic 
and some other periodicals, and it was 
a tremendous surprise to many who 
read the reviews, that it was merely a 
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report of the Public Works department 
of Philadelphia, but it had the right 
spirit for it gave the citizens of that 
city a story of the year’s work, not in 
a stiff and legal form, but with the 
spirit of service permeating it. Its 
personal appeal and the information so 
interestingly given it won the codpera- 
tion of the citizens. A new era was 
begun, and if not continued there a 
great step had been taken and other 
cities saw the advantage of what one 
man’s vision had materialized, so they 
with varying success are changing lit- 
tle by little the style of reports, adding 
illustrations, attractive covers, and in- 
teresting anecdote, introducing the hu- 
man touch. All this makes for better 
material for the schools. For to make 
better citizens, citizens as boys and 
girls, must know how their city is gov- 
erned, the various departments and the 
work of each, the privileges, responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, what the citizen 
may demand of the government for his 
protection, health and comfort, and 
what the government can demand of 
him in return, and above all, the social 
relation of every citizen to his com- 
munity for the public welfare. 

To briefly state the situation today, 
there are ready at hand for the use of 
teachers and pupils governmental re- 
ports of all kinds. There is plenty of 
material, altho it needs some adapta- 
tion to the various needs of the classes. 
If teachers would make known to the 
many government departments of their 
city that they would like to use such 
a report “next year” in their school 
work, coOperation in some measure 
would, no doubt, be forthcoming, for 
department chiefs are human and are 
rather flattered to have their “offspring” 
in pretty dress and admired. 

Where is this material obtainable ? 

The day has gone by when every 
teacher must own his material in order 
to have it for use. It is no less his 
even if owned by a public library, and 
he has the advantage of having it in- 
dexed, classified and cataloged for his 
needs, and his mind may rest assured 
that the latest is waiting for him. 
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Among valuable publications is the 
“Citizen’s alamanac” issued by the 
Woman’s committee of the Council of 
National Defense, and while outlining 
national, state and city organization is 
especially clear on the subjects of nat- 
uralization, elections, charity service 
and citizenship. The first report of the 
consolidated state departments of II- 
linois has just been issued, and for the 
first time one volume gives nearly all 
of the work of the state in brief form. 
Many teachers do not know of the val- 
uable little pamphlet issued several 
years ago by the police department of 
New York City, called “Junior police 
of the City of New York,” and which 
outlines a boy’s part in keeping law 
and order. And perhaps not many know 
of the recent publication by the U. S. 
Bureau of education, “Constitution of 
a community association” which is no 
doubt the first to contain, as a reg- 
ular matter of business, a place for 


‘the presentation of the proclamations, 


and official communications from the 
national, state or city governments. 
Many do know of the series brought 
out during the war in the interests of 
conservation and now issued in three 
sections for the various grades called 
“Lessons in community and national 
life,” and which contain much material 
for civics classes of the post-war pe- 
riod. Then there is the pamphlet, 
“Teaching American ideals thru liter- 
ature” which is deservedly growing 
more popular every day. And notice 
may be given here of a forth-coming 
bulletin of the Bureau of Education— 
“The Federal Executive Departments as 
sources of information for libraries.” 
This outlines in an interesting style 
the far reaching activities of these de- 
partments and what each has for the 
people. It will be a good companion 
to “Guide to U. S. Government Pub- 
lications” which was issued last year 
by the same Bureau. 
JEsstE WoopForp, 
Chicago public library. 
October 24, 1919. 
Adapted from Civics number of Chicago 


Schools Journal. (Prepared by the Schools 
committee of the Woman’s city ciub). 
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Plays to Read and to Act 


Barker. Three short plays. 1917. 

Barrie. Admirable Crichton. 1918. 

Barrie. Alice Sit-by-the-fire. 1919. 

Bennett. Title. 1918. 

Brunner. Bits of background in one act 
plays. 1919. 

Calthrop. Harlequinade. 1918. 

Cannan. Everybody’s husband. 1919. 

Colum. Mogu, the wanderer. 1917. 

Drinkwater. Abraham Lincoln. 1919. 

Dunsany. Plays of gods and men. 1917. 

Fenn. ’Op-o’-me-thumb. 1904. 

Fitzmaurice. Five plays. 1917. 

47 a. Plays of the 47 workshop. 
19 


Galsworthy. Pigeon. 1912. 


Gordon. Gentlemen ranker, and _ other 
plays. 1919. 

Masefield. Tragedy of Nan, and other 
plays. 1909. , 


Moeller., Moliére. 1919. 

Oliphant. Maker of dreams. 1916. 

Schnitzler. Anatol; a sequence of dialogues. 
1911. 

Sutro. Five little plays. 1912. 

Tarkington. Gibson upright. 1919. 

Trask. Without the walls. 1919. 

Turrell. Contemporary Spanish dramatists. 


Walker. Portmanteau plays. 1917. 
Watts. Three short plays. 1917. 
Wilde. Confessional, and other American 
plays. 1916. 
—Berkeley Public Library Bulletin. 





Resolution on Salaries 
Adopted by the American Library Associa- 
tion June 27, 1919 

Whereas, investigations made by some 
of the most prominent members of the 
American Library Association have 
shown that salaries paid to library 
workers in the United States are inad- 
equate to meet living expenses, and to 
compensate for the value of the services 
rendered, and 

Whereas, the only way to meet the 
natural demand under present condi- 
tions, for higher salaries for library 
workers, is to secure increased appro- 
priations; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the American Library 
Association strongly urge all govern- 
ing or legislative bodies, federal, state, 
county, city, town or village to in- 
crease the appropriations for library 
salaries, in order to retain in the li- 
brary service, library workers who are 
forced by sheer necessity into other 
fields where the compensation consti- 
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tutes a just return for scholarship and 
professional training, and, further be it 

Resolved, that the American Library 
Association take every available means 
to give this resolution the widest pub- 
licity especially among those control- 
ling appropriations for library salaries. 
Attest: 

GEoRGE B. UTLEY, 

Executive Secretary. 





Exhibit of Material 
At the recent occasion of the Rhode 
Island institute of instruction at Prov- 
idence, R.I., among other exhibits. of 
educational material, was presented, an 
exhibit of. library aids for teachers and 
librarians. These included samples of 
supplies, reading lists for the grades, 
for rural schools and high schools, ‘dif- 
ferent kinds of materials ‘for binding 
books, available government material 
and pictures for the teaching of :his- 
tory, English and nature study.. The 
work was under the direction of Miss 
Mary FE. Makepeace, librarian of the 

Rhode Island normal school. 





\hat I wish to speak.of here is the 
need which such a work marks. .In. the 
day when a library consisted of a tome 
chained to a_ pillar the reader was 
pretty sure of finding his book. But 
with the aggravation of libraries has 
come the possibility of wasting unliin- 
ited time and every year there is less 
time to waste. The problem now for 
reader and reference librarian is to find 
the book in spite of its being in a li- 
brary and in spite of the catalog, which 
has also become a cumbersome hay- 
stack. It is the sad fate of reading 
technical books that, in order to be 
profitable, the reader has to read some- 
thing else about it first in order. to 
avoid wasting time. Libraries have not 
wholly thrown off their old traits of 
being repositories, museums, and of 
existing for the leisurely-inclined class. 
The old hankering after a rare edition 
of Vergil does not readily give way to 
an insistent demand of some profes- 
sional for the latest information re- 
garding glue manufacture or sewage 
disposal.—lV. F. Stone. 
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News from the field 
East 
Mary E. Van Horn, Pratt °10, has 
gone to the Silas Bronson library, Water- 
bury, Conn., as head cataloger. 


The annual report of Salem, Mass., 
records a home circulation of 143,788v. ; 
books on the shelves, 67,701; receipts 
for the year, $51,656; expenditures, 
$19,424. 

Marie Smalley, Simmons, °15, was 
married, October 18, to Leslie Ray 
Sears. 

Olive Towle, Simmons, ’19, has been 
made librarian at the Normal school, 
Danbury, Conn. 


Hilda Combe, Simmons, 710, has re- 
signed from the Massachusetts state 
library to join the library staff at Mal- 
den, Mass. 


Mabel Almy Howe, N.Y.P.L., ’15- 
17, who was attached to U. S. General 
Hospital No. 3, New York City, until 
the discontinuance of that hospital, has 
been appointed an asistant in the Public 
library, Greenwich, Conn. 

Central Atlantic 

Ruth Hull, Pratt ’15, has been made 
librarian of the Department of public in- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Lucy Bell, Simmons, ’14, has been 
appointed head cataloger in the Gou- 
cher College library. 


Sarah Greer, Pratt ’14, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Bureau of mu- 
nicipal research. 

Dorothy Watson, N.Y. P.L., *12-714, 
has resigned her position as research as- 
sistant in the library of the New Jersey 


Alice R. Bemis, N.Y. P.L., °18-719, 
has been appointed librarian at the Scar- 
borough school, Scarborough-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 


Helen Starr, Western Reserve, ’09, has 
been appointed branch librarian at the 
West End branch, Carnegie library, of 
Pittsburgh. 


John H. Leete, director of the Car- 
negie library of Pittsburgh, has been 


elected president of the Keystone. State 
library association for the coming year. 


Alice Frederica Rupp, N.Y. P.L., 
’13-’15, has returned from a term of war 
service and is now an assistant in the 
survey department of the Evening Post, 
New York City. 

Estelle L. Liebmann, Pratt ’16, has re- 
signed the librarianship of the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service bu- 
reau.and has been made librarian of the 
Ronald Press Company. 


Mr Howard Townsend, 27 Cedar 
Street, New York City, has a complete 
set of Rebellion Records which he will 
give to any library willing to pay trans- 
portation charges. 


IX. Mildred Fish, Pratt ’04, for some 
years first assistant in the children’s de- 
partment of the Queens Borough public 
library, has returned to the staff of the 
Pratt Institute free library. 


Mrs Rachel Rhoades Anderson, Pratt 
‘11, has been made manager of the Bib- 
liographical branch, Research and Li- 
brary department of the Interchurch 
world movement. 


The Free library of Philadelphia 
opened ‘its Kingsessing branch library 
building, on Fifty-first street below Ches- 
ter avenue, on November 29, with appro- 
priate ceremonies. 


Hero Calvert, Pratt 18, has resigned 
from the library of the Cincinnati gen- 
eral hospital to accept the position of 
assistant librarian of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for medical research. 


Edith I. Wright, Pratt ’14, has re- 
signed the librarianship of the Public li- 
brary, Brattleboro, Vermont, and re- 
turns to the reference-catalog department 
of the New York Public library. 


Marguerite Boardman, N.Y. P.L., 
"15-17, has given up her position as li- 
brarian of the Public library, Pocatello, 
Idaho, and has accepted a place as as- 
sistant in the library of the Stuyvesant 
high school, New York City. 

The annual report of the Carnegie 
library, Bradford, Penn., records the 
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number of volumes in the library, 22,- 
546; new borrowers registered, 731. 
Number of borrowers, 7,083; circula- 
tion, 78,714v.; population, 14,544. 


An exhibition of books suitable for 
Christmas gifts will be made at the Pratt 
Institute free library, Brooklyn, Monday, 
December 1, to Wednesday, December 
24. The books for children will be 
shown in the children’s room and for 
older people in the general reference 
room. 


The report of the New York State li- 
brary states that it has expended $895,- 
000 of its $1,250,000 restoration and 
appropriation fund. The library now 
has 1,500,641 volumes. The staff is 
106 persons, with a salary budget of 
$115,940. More than 100,000 volumes 
were sent out to the libraries in the 
state as a help for reference work. 
More than 12,000 books in raised type 
were sent to the blind readers last year. 
It stands in effectiveness and helpful- 
ness for more than 600 libraries in the 
state. 

The Public School Savings Bank sys- 
tem in New York City is showing a 
record that commends the plan most 
heartily and suggests that the plan of 
savings banks for young people might 
well be incorporated with both school 
and library activities. This particular 
savings bank of public school No. 14 has 
saved for its depositors over and above 
withdrawals more than $62,000. This 
is all the more remarkable in view of 
the fact that this school is located in 
one of the poorest neighborhoods in 
New York. The past year the deposits 
were $13,634, with only $1,585 in with- 
drawals. The number of depositors for 
the year were 1,781. 

Dr Herman J. Sonnenburg is the 
bank manager of school No. 14, of 
which Dr Geo. L. Hentz is principal. 

Central 

Mary E. Isherwood, St. Louis, ’19, has 
accepted a position in the Public library, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


Marian Mears, St. Louis, 19, has re- 


ceived an appointment on the staff of the 
Public library, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Mrs Virginia Stein, after 31 years of 
continuous service in the Public library 
of Lafayette, Ind., has resigned her 
position. 


Eunice Schaus, St. Louis, ’19, entered 
the University of Illinois this fall, and 
received an appointment as a part-time 
assistant in the University library. 


Library conditions throughout the 
state of Michigan will be made the sub- 
ject of a survey by the State library 
commission. 

Miss Margaret Fullerton, Pratt ’10, 
formerly of the staff of the Ohio state 
library, is in charge of the library of the 
Civilian Relief department, Lake Divi- 
sion, American Red Cross, Cleveland. 

Ikva M. Squire, Pittsburgh, 17, has 
been appointed head of children’s de- 
partment of the Public library, Sioux 
City, lowa, and began her work October 


Ida F. Wright, Illinois, for a number 
of years assistant librarian of Lincoln 
library, Springfield, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed library of the Public library, 
Evanston, Ill. Miss Wright will take a 
month’s vacation studying her problems 
before beginning work March 1, 1920. 


Janet L. Hanaford, St. Louis, ’18, re- 
signed her position in the St. Louis pub- 
lic library to accept an appointment as 
branch librarian in the Public library, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Harriet H. Ames, for over 30 years li- 
brarian of the Hoyt library, Saginaw, 
Mich., has been made librarian emeritus. 
Blanche D. Topping, for some time con- 
nected with the Hoyt library, has been 
appointed librarian. 

Forrest B. Spalding, for the past two 
years librarian of the Public library, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has resigned to accept an 
appointment as assistant director in the 
extension work to be undertaken by the 
American Library Association. 


Frank K. Walter, M. L. S., New York 
State library school, 06, who has been 
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vice-director of the school for the past 
eleven years, resigned the first of No- 
vember to accept a position with the 
General Motors Corporation, of De- 
troit, Mich., as librarian and director of 
the information service. 


Glauce M. Wilson, Drexel, ’14, re- 
signed from the catalog department of 
the Public library, Kansas City, Mo., 
October 1, to marry Mr O. L. Hupps, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs Hupp has joined the staff of the 
Ryerson library, Art institute, Chicago. 


An essay contest was held at the Arl- 
ington Hills branch of the St. Paul pub- 
lic library in October. The subject as- 
signed for the essay was “Why my par- 
ents or grandparents came to America.” 
Essays were submitted and prizes of two 
dollars and one dollar awarded to the 
best two essays. About 200 children 
submitted essays. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Mt. Clemens, Michigan, shows 
the number of volumes on the shelves 
as 13,559; circulation from the main li- 
brary, 32,802v., which with loan col- 
lections make a total of 40,496v. Of this, 
31 per cent was non-fiction. Duplicate 
pay collection brought in $119.36. 


In the Public library of St. Paul a 
series of weekly lectures on the use of 
books and libraries has been inaugurated. 
The course is open to the public, and 
will be continued through the winter 
months. Over 50 students from Ham- 
line university, Macalester college, and 
St. Catherine’s college have enrolled in 
the course and will be given college credit 
for work done. 


A new and commodious charging desk 
has been installed in the children’s room 
of the Public library, Sioux City, Ia. 
Heretofore, all children’s books have 
been charged at the main desk, but the 
growth of the work in Sioux City ne- 
cessitated the purchase of a special desk 
for the children’s room to relieve con- 
gestion at the main desk. The desk was 
specially designed to meet the particular 
needs of the Sioux City public library. 
It is the last word in library equipment 
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both from the standpoint of beauty and 
utility. 

The report of the Simmons library, 
Kenosha, Wis., states that the drive for 
war service books brought in a collec- 
tion of 4,000 volumes. Welcome-home 
postal cards were mailed to all returned 
sailors and soldiers, inviting them to 
make use of the library. Already a 
marked increase of use has resulted. 


The library closed for 24 days, which 
decreased the circulation somewhat, but 
155,047v. went out during the year. 
Number of borrowers, 10,962. This 
library supplies the men at the Coast 
Guard station. Codperation with the 
schools has continued with very grati- 
fying success. One school has engaged 
the full time of a trained librarian to 
stimulate in the children the desire to 
read good books. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Kalamaoo, Mich., records cir- 
culation, 194,029v., of which 61 per cent 
was fiction and 34 per cent was juvenile. 
Re-registration having begun the first 
of the year, it reached 9,359 borrowers. 
This is but 17 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the city. The library is in a 
state of reorganization and at the end 
of the first year, while the progress 
has been very satisfactory, nothing like 
a complete record of all the work and 
contents of the library can be given. 
The expenditure for the year was $29,- 
116. 

The twenty-fourth annual report of 
the John Crerar library of Chicago 
deals with the activities of the library 
in the war-time of 1918. A consider- 
able number of books were loaned to 
various organizations engaged in war 
activities. The special collections re- 
ceived their normal additions, despite 
the exigencies of the time. 

The number of visitors for the year 
was 111,735, a decrease of 34 per cent 
from the maximum in 1915. From the 
count of the women readers the specu- 
lation is made that women have not re- 
placed men in scientific and technical 
lines to the same extent as in other 
lines. 
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The accessions of the year were 14,- 
525 volumes, of which 10,333 were pur- 
chased, making a total of 390,768 vol- 
umes in the library. The collection of 
pamphlets numbers 155,016. 

South 

Miss Sofia Assmann, St. Louis, 718, 
has been made librarian of the Public li- 
brary of Sepulpa, Okla. 

Elizabeth Wagenbreth, St. Louis, 718, 
has taken a position in the stations de- 
partment of the St. Louis public library. 


Miss Martha Conner, Drexel ’02, as- 
sistant librarian of the Pennsylvania 
state college, has been appointed librarian 
of the University of Tennessee. 


Edith Allen Phelps, Drexel 99, Public 
library of Oklahoma City, 1905-16, is 
now in the cataloging department of the 
Public library of Kansas City, Missouri. 


Maurice E. Locke, a prominent lawyer 
of Dallas, Texas, and for many years a 
useful member of the Public library 
board of that city, died November 9, 
1919. Mr. Locke was a scholarly man 
versed in the literature of many lan- 
guages. He possessed a private library 
of several thousand volumes. 


Henry O. Severance, librarian of Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has been appointed 
by the librarian of the War department 
to the library service at Coblentz. His 
term of service will extend throughout 
the period of occupation of the American 
troops. 

Lloyd W. Josselyn, for the past seven 
years librarian of the Public library, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., where he succeeded George 
B. Utley, has resigned to become librarian 
of the Public library, Birmingham, Ala. 
He succeeds Carl H. Milam, who re- 
signed to become director of the Enlarged 
program of the A. L. A. 


Public libraries will be an important 
part of each of the first two soldiers’ 
memorial buildings to be erected in 
Oklahoma. The first will be a $50,000 


building at "Altus, and the second a 
$75.000 memorial 
Fisher. 

The traveling libraries for Oklahoma 
are about organized by the new State li- 
brary commission. 


building at King 
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Arrangements have been made be- 
tween tle public schools and the public 
libraries of St. Joseph, Mo., for the 
children of the grades above the fourth 
to receive instructions in the best use 
of the library. The classes will be ac- 
companied to the library by their 
teachers and the work carried on will 
be counted for school credits. Work 
will continue until the midwinter holi- 
days. 


During the home-coming celebration 
given to the soldiers by the little town 
of Pocahontas, Mo., and adjoining 
neighborhoods, the German library 
which had been maintained in a paro- 
chial school, was taken to the public 
square and burned by a public bond- 
fire. The match was applied by the 
Rev Fleiss, pastor of the Lutheran 
church and teacher of the Lutheran 
school. As he applied the match to the 
books, which had been piled in the 
middle of the street, he led the audi- 
ence in singing “America.” The meet- 
ing was most enthusiastic. 


Miss Louise Roberts has been ap- 
pointed library extension assistant in 
the Alabama state department of ar- 
chives and history. Miss Roberts has 
been in library work for 10 years, hav- 
ing been connected with the Public 
library of Birmingham; Public library, 
Portland, Ore., and the Public library, 
Anniston, Ala. She was graduated 
from the training school of the Car- 
negie library of Atlanta. Prior to en- 
tering upon her new work, Miss 
Roberts took a course in filing in the 
Illinois filing school, of Chicago. 


The specially selected library of 
Charles Gayarre, the Louisiana historian 
and writer, composed of more than 1000 
volumes, has been recently presented to 
Tulane university by the King sisters, 
to whom the collection was left by the 
wife of the historian. 

The volumes are richly bound and the 
collection is especially rich in works of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
with complete editions of Voltaire, Mon- 
tesquieu. and Rousseau. The fourteenth 
century is represented by a rare edition 
of Foissart’s Chronicles and the sixteenth 
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“‘A valuable addition to any 
library.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 











FOREMOST TRAVEL BOOK 


SEVEN LEGS 


ACROSS THE SEAS 


By SAMUEL MURRAY 


Commended almost unanimously by the press 
of the nation, little remains to be said con- 
cerning the value of this volume to a Library. 
Traveling nearly 75,000 miles in distant lands, 
embracing over three years’ observations, and 
containing hundreds of instructive, interesting 
and entertaining subjects, the reader is assured 
a literary feast. The journey has been divided 
into seven sections, or Legs, thus comprising 
seven books in one volume. 





“Murray’s travel book rivals 
Stoddard and Holmes.’’—Sprin- 
field (Mass.) Union. 


LEG ONE deals chiefly with South America, 
also Alluring Madiera, Southern Cross, 
&c., traveling by way of England and 
Portugal. 

LEG TWO embraces South Africa (including 
Zululand) and Rhodesia, graphically de- 
scribing Victoria Falls, extensive Gold 
and Diamond Mines, and Natives’ Cus- 
toms. 

LEG THREE contains an instructive account 
of the Splendid Cities and Prosperous 
People of Australia; also Prison Mem- 
ories of Van Deiman’s Land (Tas- 
mania). 

LEG FOUR takes the reader through Thrifty 
New Zealand and Maoriland; then to 
Enchanting South Sea _ Islands—Fiji, 
Samoa and Tonga. 

LEG FIVE treats of conditions along the East 
Coast of Africa—German East Africa, 
Zanzibar, Quondam Slave Mart; Wild 
and Interesting British East Africa; 
then across Victoria Nyanza to Uganda 
and to Ripon Falls, Head Waters of the 
River Nile, the last observation in 
Africa—Land of Fever and Fascination. 

LEG SIX finds us in India, among her People 
and Their Mystic Customs, Strange 
Gods, Temples, Mosques and Colossi of 
the Himalayas; then to Interesting 
Ceylon. 

LEG SEVEN, the last one, deals with condi- 
tions and Features in Straits Settle- 
ments, China, Manila, Japan and Ha- 
waiian Islands, the journey closing with 
a graphic description of Halemaumau 
Voleano. 














“Four hundred pages in this 
book, and there is a good story for 
each.’’—St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 


408 pp., 25 illus, Map. Handsomely Printed 
and Bound. $2.50 Net. At Book Stores. 


Uni . We 
Moffat, Yard & Co., Norv atc” 
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century by the essays of Montaigne. 
There are French translations of the 
ancient classics. 


The new county library law of the 
State of Alabama, grants authority to 
courts of county commissioners or 
other governing bodies of the counties 
in the state, to establish and maintain 
free public libraries either separately 
or in connection with free public li- 
braries or subscription libraries al- 
ready established therein, or in con- 
nection with the public schools. Ap- 
propriations from the county treasuries 
in support of such libraries are author- 
ized, not to exceed $5,000 annually. 

In counties where free public li- 
braries are already established and in 
operation, the county library and the 
appropriations authorized are to be ad- 
ministered by the governing board of 
such library. Thru this provision, 
the existing machinery obviates the ne- 
cessity for separate county boards. 

Several counties in Alabama are al- 
ready prepared to take advantage of 
the law. 
West 

Christian R. Dick, N. Y. State, 15-16, 
resigned as head cataloger of the Alle- 
gheny free library of Pittsburgh to be- 
come assistant librarian at the University 
of North Dakota. 

Margaret G. Heimer, Simmons, ’16, 
lately library assistant at the Pennsyl- 
vania State college, has gone to the Uni- 
versity library at Missoula, Mont., to act 
as cataloger during the coming year. 

Edith Gantt, N. Y. P. L., ’16-18, who 
has been librarian of the Congress branch 
of the Public library, New Haven, Conn., 
has resigned to become librarian of the 
Public library, Pocatello, Idaho. 


The Free library of Ogden, Utah, 
has received from the committee 
of the Golden Spike celebration, 
$8000, the remainder of what was 
contributed to the fund for the cele- 
bration. The committee tecommends 
expenditure of $1000 for historical 
books upon the building of the Union 
and Southern Pacific railroads. The 
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purchase of books _ having _ biog- 
raphies of the men who made the two 
railroads possible is also recommended, 
tho in general the money is to be 
used at the pleasure of the Ogden li- 
brary. 
Pacific Coast 

Mrs Caroline L. Bristol Kelliher, N. Y. 
P.L., *11-713, municipal reference li- 
brarian of the Library association, Port- 
land, Ore., was married on October 11 to 


Mr J. C. Sigrist. 


The Tacoma public library held a 
small exhibit in connection with the Ta- 
coma Rotary club’s fair. This latter was 
an interesting display of Tacoma-made 
products placed in the high school gym- 
nasium and attracted much attention. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Alhambra, California, records 
an increase of 25 per cent greater num- 
ber of books loaned during the year, 
and 36 per cent increase in the number of 
registered borrowers. The circulation for 
home use was between 7 and 8 books 
for every person in the city, on a basis 
of 10,000 population. The war has had 
a decided influence on the character of 
reading. There is an increased interest 
in scientific phenomena, books on 
domestic science, and simple agricul- 
ture. The per cent of fiction circulated 
was 49 per cent of the total circulation, 
74,103v. 


The following additions have been 
made recently in the library staff of the 
State college of Washington at Pull- 
man: 

Dorothy Thompson, for 10 years cataloger 
of the Grand Rapids public library, has ac- 
cepted a similar position S. C. W. 

Clara Abernethy has resigned her posi- 
tion in the reference department of the State 
university of Iowa, to become head of the 
circulation department, S. C. W. Miss Aber- 
nethy received her training at the University 
of Illinois library school and is a graduate 
of the University of Iowa. 

Mary E. Smith joins the staff from the 
University of Wyoming. She received her 
library training at the University of Illinois 
and is a graduate of Ottawa university. 
For five years she served as cataloger at 
the Leland Stanford university. 

Dolly Martin, who has been serving on 





The STOKES Ideal 
for children’s books 


Be sure about the books you 
recommend for children. Stokes’ 
imprint on a child’s book is a 
guarantee of sterling quality. It 
means that the book—text, il- 
lustrations and binding—meas- 
ures up to the Stokes Ideal, a 
very definite and exacting stand- 
ard. 

Why not give the child the 
benefit of an Ideal arrived at 
through years of experience? 
We have prepared a booklet, 
32 pages, illustrated, carefully 
describing our new books for 
children. Send for a_ copy, 
mentioning this advertisement. 
You'll find it a safe list to or- 
der by. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 




















Of Historical Interest 
ROGER WILLIAMS 


Prophet and Pioneer of Soul-Liberty 
By Arthur B. Strickland 


The story of the rugged road to Re- 
ligious Liberty, based on historical facts 
and documents gathered from original 
sources. 

The life and work of Roger Williams, 
exiled from England, from the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, and from the Ply- 
mouth Colony, sacrificing his all that 
he might establish the first colony in 
the world in which there was absolute 
religious liberty for all creeds. A re- 
markable story of the founding of the 
Rhode Island «Colony. 

More than fifty interesting illustra- 
tions of historical value are included, 
all reproduced from photographs of orig- 
inal sources of information. 


Cloth Bound, $1.00 Net 


The Judson Press 


1701 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the American Library Association staff, en- 
gaged in war service, has become assistant 
cataloger. She is a graduate of the Colum- 
bia University library school and served as 
assistant in the reference department in the 
technical library at that college. 

The following changes in staff were 
made in Seattle public library: 

Agnes Cowing (Pratt), has resigned 
from the headquarters staff of Library 
war service to take the position of super- 
intendent of the children’s department 
for a year. Gertrude Andrus, the head 
of that department, has been given a 
year’s leave of absence to organize a 
children’s bookshop at Frederick & Nel- 
son’s department store in Seattle. 

Laura M. Eberlin, N. Y. P. L., as- 
sistant in the circulation department, has 
been appointed librarian of the George- 
town branch, beginning October 1. 

Myra S. Grosh (Pittsburgh), has been 
appointed children’s librarian of the 
Queen Anne branch library. 

Ruth Price (Pittsburgh), resigned 
from the St. Louis public library to be- 
come children’s librarian of the Colum- 
bia branch. 

Mary S. Rawlins and Josephine M. 
White, both of the New York public li- 
brary staff, have been given a leave of 
absence in order to work for a year in 
the Seattle public library. 

The following graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Washington library school, ’19, 
have been appointed to positions: Marion 
Cordz, Helen I. Donley, Eleanor Hed- 
den, Marion Lewis, Floy Mathis and 
Irene Tully. 

Foreign 

The report of the Public library of 
Manchester, England, indicates that 
‘the library is returning to its pre-war 
activity and outlook. The total num- 
ber of books used in all departments 
during the year was 2,270,720, an in- 
crease over last year. The larger num- 
ber of the staff who have been in mili- 
tary duties have now returned to the 
library. Number of card holders, 87,- 
146. The provision of a new central 
building is becoming increasingly ur- 
gent. 


The Library Miscellany, (V.6: No.2), 
contains an appraisal of the library and 
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literary work of the laté lamented Mr 
C. D. Dalal, associate editor of The Li- 
brary Miscellany and Sanskrit librarian 
of the Baroda libraries. The obituary 
notice gives high praise to Mr Dalal, not 
only as an estimable gentleman, but as 
a scholar of more than ordinary ability. 
From his youth up he was a very serious 
student and received the degrees of B. A. 
and M. A. with high honor. 

He was the author of the Classification 
of Sanskrit books, and of the scheme for 
Gujarati books. This latter has been 
adopted for the libraries of Baroda. The 
prodigous amount of labor which he ac- 
complished in his investigations and re- 
ports on manuscript literatures is a mon- 
ument to his industry and zeal, but doubt- 
less contributed fo his failing health and 
probably hastened his death. Not the 
least of his usefulness was the fact that 
through the confidence and regard which 
the keepers of Eastern literature had for 
him, he was able to bring about a better 
understanding between the keepers of the 
old literature and the workers with mod- 
ern books. It is stated that the valuable 
services of Mr Dalal were not unnoticed 
by the Maharaja, who publicly praised 
Mr Dalal’s excellent work and awarded 
him a medal and a purse, as well as 
promoting him to a higher grade of ser- 
vice. The article closes by saying “not 
only the library department and The Li- 
brary Miscellany have suffered an irre- 
parable loss, but the learned world has 
lost a very promising and valuable 
worker.” 





Children’s librarian wanted: state 
training and experience. Kellogg Pub- 
lic library, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 





Wanted—Librarian to take charge 
of a department library, salary $1,300 
per year. Address: Librarian, Iowa 
State college library, Ames, Iowa. 





Wanted—Assistant cat¢loger, library 
experience and training in cataloging. 
Knowledge of typewriter required. 
Salary, $1,100; 3 weeks’ vacation with 
pay each year; sick time allowance. 
Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 
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